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^^^ CHAPTER I. 

m^YflT seemeth good unto me, Miies Spencer, being 
hH jH here in great quiet and peace, to put down 
I^S^UJ such things as I list about myself and my 
family, both for a diversion of my mind from fruitless 
griefs, and also for a remembiancer of such things as 
I think well to bear in mind. And as this is for mine 
own private delectation, and no other eyne* will ever 
read these pages, I shall not be let or hindered by 
the fear of man, nor bound down to any rules or 
propemesses. 

Well, I was bom in the year of grace, 1509, the 
second year of the reign of King Henry VIII., in 
the good city of Norwich, in the county of Norfolk. 
When I was about two years old, my father, Henry 
Spencer, an honest gentleman and soldier, left home 
to join the king, who was preparing to fight the 
French, my mother dweUing in a house near by 

•Eyes. 
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St. Stephen^s Gate, which had belonged to our family 
a long while. 

This was a goodly house, which stood in a square 
courtyard, and behind it was a garden and orchard, 
stretching back a long way. One of the first things 
I can remember is being frighted at the man who 
dwelt in the chamber over St. Stephen's Gate ; for my 
nurse told me he was set there to punish bad children, 
and I was sore afeard to pass the gate lest he should 
be after me. But my mother reproved the nurse, 
when she learned this, saying, it was an unwholesome 
practice to fright children thus ; and she told me that 
the man was an hermit, an holy man, who spent his 
days in prayer and meditation, and was maintained 
by the alms of the passers-by. 

Truly, I have since thought, that hermit must have 
had a pleasant life of it ; and indeed he was a fat, 
well-favoured man, with something of a merry twinkle 
in his eye. For St. Stephen's Gate being one of the 
principal entrances to the city, and many people 
always passing, he was well taken care of; and had, 
moreover, a pleasant site, looking down on the fair, 
winding street on the one side, and on the other, 
being enlivened by thfe droves of beasts which were 
constantly being driven out of the gate, to feed on the 
prior's pasture-land beyond. Then I mind (but this 
is childish stuff) being set to play in the garden on 
sunny mornings, with my little sisters, Margery and 
Kate ; and one day, when Margery cried, because 
she had seen our mother cry, and say she was afeard 
our father would be killed in the wars, I spoke up, 
and said that she needed not to cry, for I would take 
care of them ; and that our father, being the tallest 
and best man in the world, could kill twelve French- 
men at a stroke, and besides that. King Henry loived 
him so well, he would let him come to no hurt. 
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Likewise, I do remember, how our mother, who 
seemed unto me a fair and stately woman, did make 
us say our prayers morning and evening, kneeling at 
her knee, and she would have us pray to Christ and 
the !61essed Vii^n, and all Holy Saints, that they 
would keep our father safe, and bring him home to 
us again very soon ; and albeit I have since learned 
the errour of those ways in which I was brought up ; 
and in this purer faith in which I stand, do bow my 
knee to one Name alone ; yet I trust in my soul never 
to wrong the memory of those our childish prayers, by 
any harsh or scoffing thoughts. And I mind, too, 
that there was in our house a little room which was 
called the oratory, and was set apart for devotion and 
holy meditation. There was an altar at one end, 
covered with fair purple velvet, and a silver crucifix 
upon it, and over it was a picture of our Saviour, before 
which a small silver lamp was always kept burning. 

My mother taught us to take delight in l»ringing 
flowers from the garden, to deck our little chapelle 
on feast-days and holy-days: and on such days 
I and Margery and Kate would be up in the twi- 
light of the morning, and steal into the garden, 
and cull the choicest flowers which we had been at 
pains to raise, each in our own little bed ; and having 
culled them, we would take them to the oratory, 
znaking no noise, lest we should awake our mother. 
But having at aH times a kind of awe of the place, we 
would stop after we had in part opened the door, 
huddling together, and afraid to go in, test we should 
gee somewhat strange ; for truly, I reckon the hour 
oefore daybreak to be ever a witching time, though 
I know not wherefore. Then though I inly trembled, 
I would put on a bold face, telling my sisters they 
were but girls and cowards ; and thereupon I would 
l^ve the one that fitood first a push, and so into the 
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room. And having made the sign of the cross upon 
our foreheads, we did deck the altar and the picture 
with the best of the flowers, making them into wreaths 
and other devices, and the rest, with laurel and ivy- 
leaves, we hung round the room, speaking low and 
reverently the while, as we had been taught to do in 
holy places. 

When my mother came in with the servants to 
morning prayers, she would kiss us, and say we had 
done well ; and would tell us how we must ever thus 
give the best of our time and our treasures to the 
good Saviour, who loved children well, and always 
held in his heart the remembrance of their gifts. 

When I was about six years old, I suppose, my 
father came home ; a treaty of peace being signed 
between King Henry and Louis XII., King of 
France : and I well remember, that the day after his 
return, when the proclamation of peace was made, all 
the bells in the city being rung, and bonfires made in 
the streets, and the people seemingly wild with joy ; 
I thought it was all because my father was come back, 
not being able to think of anything more wonderful 
and }oyful. 

My father was a tall and comely man, with merry, 
blue eyes, and lightish crisped hair ; albeit his face 
was browned with the sun; and ^ter his coming 
home, my mother, who had before been often sad, 
grew merry and bright ; and so also the house was 
altered, more lightsome, and full of noise and mirth. 

I think my boy Harry is much like him. Harry 
hath just those laughing eyes, and brown, curly hair, 
and his ways are like too ; but though a kind lad, he 
is none so gentle to womanfolk and all weak things, 
as my dear father ever was. Yet the boy is a good 
boy, and eke a well meaning. 

I marvel now to recollect how^mexrily and briskly 
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those our early days passed away, and yet how deep 
there was graven upon our minds the love of what 
was good ; not so much by often preachments, or by 
the severe discipline, which it is the custom in these 
days for the better sort of folk to exercise upon their 
children, as by the loving care our father and mother 
always had, to show before us a beautiful and perfect 
carriage, and so they became unto us, as it were, 
living pictures of the virtues and graces which they 
would instil into us. 

And thus it happeneth that even now some gallant 
deed of my father's, and a lively image of his looks 
and words, will come across me at times, like the 
sound of stirring music, inciting of me to courage 
and manftilness. And my mother — sure I think some 
times that no good word, or humble striving after 
holiness, can ever be lost or utterly forgot, so 
freshly and with such power those dear remem- 
brances do come back upon me. 



CHAPTER II. 

It meets me to be careful what I put in this book, 
for Mistress Spencer hath been at me already to know 
what I am a-writing of, and wherefore I go mooning 
and crooning by myself in the dusk hour, in lieu of 
gossiping with her as I was wont to do : and I know 
Sie ways of the woman, and it behoves me, I say, to 
be wary what I write down. Moreover, I am advised 
that my time for writing peaceably may be short ; 
wherefore I shall pass over the rest of my childhood and 
youth, until I was seventeen years old, at which time 
my sister Margery, who was the oldest of us three, 
married one Thomas De Vere, eldest son of Sir John 
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De Vere, who was then High Constable of Norfolk, 
being of an ancient Catholic family, and well reputed 
of in the county. 

About six months after this my sister Kate died . She 
had long been ailing, and was of a most sweet and pious 
spirit, so that she was greatly beloved of us all ; and I 
mind it was a sore day for me, when she was laid in the 
vault under the chancel of St. Stephen's church : yea, 
and for long after, I did secretly grieve that I had now 
lost both my sisters in a manner, though I had often- 
times affected to despise them, like a silly loon as I 
was. Even now, it seemeth passing strange to think 
of my two little play fellows in the sunny old garden : 
the one, sleeping so quiet through all these busy years ; 
the other, so changed, so widely sundered from me in 
faith and sympathies — ^well, well, shall we not all 
be children again one day 1 

At this time my father would have sent me to the 
University of Oxford, but that the new heresy, which 
at the first had been brought into England by the 
publishing of Master Luther's books, was much 
nourished both there and at Cambridge, many 
learned men of those places, being engaged in 
preaching and studying of the same doctrines. 
So my father would not have me imperil my soul by 
going thither ; and I was nothing loth to be let off, for 
I affected not learning, but loved better to ride at the 
ring, and to play at jousts and tournaments, and other 
like sports. 

Now did I begin to lead a sort of madcap life, 
going hither and thither, and seeing sights; for my 
father did get me a place in the ambassador's 
suite, and I went to France, and to Spain, and liked 
myself right well. Gramercy ! but that was a roval 
life to lead, and had it not been for one Mistress Alic<* 
Humfnes, I should never have listed to stop at home; 
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but for that sake, I did e'en^ccMne back, and I mamed 
her when I was twenty-four years old. 

Now this same Mistress Alice wzs the daughter of 
a worthy London merchant ; and when, at the first, I 
told my father and mother of the love I bore her, 
they were displeased, for they listed not that a 
Spencer should marry a tradesman's daughter. But 
good lack! she had blue eyes, and a voice like a 
nightingale's, and I cared not whose blood flowed in 
her veins, sith it mantled like a rose on her cheek ; so 
I grew restless and sick, and would eat none of my 
mother's dainty meats ; whereupon she was afi&ighted, 
and did cajole my father to give his good consent that 
I should marry Mistress Humfiies ; and so I did, as I 
said afore, to my great contentment. 

When we were married, we went to live on our 
family estate at Walsingham, which was a pleasant 
house with pleasure grounds, and a farm belonging in 
the valley on the banks of the river Stiffkey. My 
father, having been brought up to the profession of 
arms, had never lived long in this place, but in 
Norwich, because it was a glorious town. And now, 
having settled a quieter method of life, I began to 
think with more interest of the great theme of the 
day — the deadly heresy which was spreading through 
our country and many other countries of Europe, and 
to which men and women not a few had already 
fallen martyrs. It was shortly before the period of 
our marriage that one Dr. Thomas Hlney, of the 
University of Cambridge, after that he had been im- 
prisoned in the Gild Hadl, for the preaching of the new 
doctrines, was burned in Lollard's pt, which lieth east 
of the city, and the fashion of his death had made a 
great stir in the dty. 

Now there was a serving-man in our family, one 
Henry Brown, who was a very zealous CathoUc, being. 
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as I think, one of that sort who mistake rancour for 
true zeal, and a seeking of their own glory for the love 
of God ; and this man had been in tlie crowd which 
went along with Master Bilney to the place of. execu- 
tion, and had even helped to pile the faggots around 
the stake ; but he came home white and trembling as 
he had seen a ghost. Now my mother, when she 
heard where he had been, had prepared in her mind 
to chide the man for his greed of sight-seeing, which 
caused him to look upon the poor heretick's death, in 
lieu of biding at home to pray for his soul ; but when 
she saw what a plight he was in, she did instead give 
him a cordial, and then she spoke soothinglike unto 
him (as her manner was) ; whereupon the man burst 
into tears, and said he had seen that would haunt him 
on his dying bed. 

" For," quoth he, " I saw little Bilney led out of the 
hall by the soldiers, and I was nigh enough to hear 
what passed between him and his friends. There was 
one of them that spake comfortably unto him, bidding 
him be patient, to whom he answered, how that when 
a mariner starteth on a tempestuous voyage, he is at 
first somewhat tossed about by the billows, but yet, 
always keeping in mind the quiet haven for which he 
is bound, he beareth these perils in better comfort. 
* So,' saith he, ' am I now towards this sailing ; and 
whatsoever storms I shall feel, yet shortly after shall 
my ship be in the haven, a§ I doubt not thereof, by 
the grace of God.' So then he passed out of the city, 
and we along with him, through Bishop's Gate, unto 
the valley called Lollard's Pit, where the stake was 
prepared for him ; and a great multitude was gathered 
on the hills which lie around the pit, together with a 
goodly number of friars, doctors, and priors, bearing 
crosses. Now little Master Bilney marched boldly up 
to the stake, with his hair somewhat ruffled by the 
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haste of his walking, and yet with a quiet-seeming 
face, and thereupon was he instantly bound ; and his 
friend, Dr. Warner, coming up to bid him farewell, he 
bowed his head, and smiled, and spake unto him a 
pleasant farewell. But, good lack ! Master Warner 
could say never a word, but withdrew himself, sobbing 
and weeping piteously ; and some women began to 
cxy and faint, yea, and many of the men did murmur 
wrathfuUy against the priors who stood near by ; and 
these murmurs growing louder and fiercer, the priors 
were affrighted, and called unto Master Bilney to 
speak a good word for them to the people. And he, 
standing in the midst of this tumult, like unto a 
mariner who, tossing high upon a stormy wave, hath 
already caught sight of land, spake up, and said, ' I 
pray you, good people, be never the worse to these 
men for my sake, as though they should be the 
authors of my death : it is not they.* And then he 
continued to beat his breast, repeating the Credo, 
until his voice was lost." 

Now, the death of this good and innocent man, fell 
deeply into many hearts which had before been ill-affected 
towards the protestant faith ; and my father and 
mother did much ponder these things in their minds. 

Shortly after my marriage, it chanced that as I set 
out a-coursing one day in September, there came a 
pedlar to our house, having, as he said, a rare assort- 
ment of mixed stuffs, taffetas, and laces, with perfumes 
and toys, from beyond the seas. Now when my wife's 
serving-maiden. Tab, did hear of what was passing at 
the door, she was wild with joy, and ran to tell her 
mistress, who, although she listed not of such things 
herself (she told me &is with her own lips), yet when 
she saw Tab's eagerness to look inside the man's pack, 
she would have him into her bower, where she sat 
with her maid when I was out. 
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"Now," quodi gossip Alice* V while Tab, the silly 
wench, was hanging fon<ily over a case of rings and 
such like toys, which were, iaideed, indifferent pretty, 
and pulling out all the stoppers of the essence bottles, 
that she should see which she liked the best, the man 
drew from under a pile of stuffs a small, dark^coloured 
book, which, in a low voice, and yet earnestly, he be- 
sought me to buy, saying Ahat it was one of the famous 
books caUed * The New Testament of Jesus Christ,' 
which had been translated into £nglish by William 
Tyndale, and that he had carried it far at great risk, and 
would fain be rid of it. Now thou knowest, Miles, I 
Uke not mysteries, 5ret there wa5 — I know not what — 
a something in the. manner of the fellow, and in the 
sight of this strange book, that inspired me with a 
sudden craving for it, so I bought it, and bade the man 
begone and hold his peace about it ; and I did not 
even cast mine eyes upon his Flemish tapestry, of which 
he bragged, I felt so flustered. : Here it is, my good 
Miles. Be not angry at me, for in sooth I have not 
read above half-a-dozen words ; methought it looked 
something dull ; and thou know^t I am too much thy 
buxom wife to read aught thou would*st not approve." 

I took the book from Alice, not carelessly, but with 
a sort of inward trembling, as though I held in my hand 
some strange and baleful charm ; but bethought myself 
that I would ride over to Norwich the next day, and 
entrust it to my mother's care, sith it was more in her 
way than mine to pore over books of religion. Be- 
sides, I listed to consult with my father about the 
buying of some beeves* of the Abbot of Walsingham. 
(I mind they were fat and pleasant beasts, but the 
abbot asked me too much for them.) 

So on the next day I set off, with my wife on the 

* UxeiL 
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j)illion saddle behind me, she wearing a green camlet 
riding dress of brave fashion, which suited indifferent 
well with her light, gold-coloured hair, and cheeks like 
May roses, so that I bcNre myself something proudly 
on Hack Bess. When we arrived at the city in the 
.evening, we. were right heartily welcomed by m^ father 
and my mother, but Alice being fatigued with t^e 
journey, we held not much talk with them that night. 



CHAPTER III. 



On the next morning, after early prayers, we sat 
down to breakfast at seven of the clock, as our 
custom was, with a good appetite for the beef and 
brawn, the ale and malmsey ; and while I talked with 
my father concerning the beeves, I heard my mother 
giving Mistress Alice a lesson concerning the making 
of herring pies, for I was never so occupied but I had 
an ear for what folks said to her. 

I heard them talk about almond paste, sack, and 
rose-water, and gooseberries, and barberries, and 
verjuice, and butter, all for this same herring pie, 
until I broke out, and bade them forbear an* they 
loved me, and leave such villanous mixtures for the 
poisoning knaves of French cooks ; but Alice looked 
upon me with such large, solemn eyes, that I changed 
the discourse, and asked my father of the doings in 
London. So he told me that there had been holden 
a parliament, and that an act was passed forbidding 
any more tithes to be paid to the see of Rome, at 
which some rejoiced, but others were grieved and 
feared greatly what should be the end of these things. 

After we had broken our fast, my mother would be 
after the servants ; and when I could come at her, 



I led her into the oratory, acd showed her the book 
which my wife had bought of the pedlar. When she 
sees it, she turns pale, and says, " MOes, that is the 
very book which I have set my heart upon reading 1 " 
" "nien, mother," I make answer, " I am the better 
content that I have brought it to you ; natheless, you 
know it is a dangerous book, and, tiiey say, causes 



more feuds in families than civil war." " I know it, 
child," quoth my mother, "and thy father and I have 
held no small debate upon the matter ; but sith God 
hath sent it by thy hands, I will doubt no more. Give 
it me, dear Miles, and fear not lest thy mother should 
ever love thee less." 

I suppose it might have been a month after we 
were returned home, when one day there came a 
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serving man of my father's, who delivered unto 
packet directed in my mother's hand. I had 
man into the kitchen, bidding the servants see that he 
was well bestowed, and comforted with meat and 
drink, and then I went back to my wife. She had 
already opened the packet, in which were two books 
and a letter, and she read the letter unto me. It ran 
thus : — 

*'My good children, 

" Your father and I have sent you back the 
book you lent unto us, and with it another, called 
* The Obedience of a Christian Man,' both of which 
we do beseech you to read for the salvation of your 
souls. But whether you will read the other or no, I 
charge you, Miles, and you my loving Alice, neglect 
not to read the * Testament of Jesus Christ ;' for in 
the studious perusal thereof, by the grace of God, ye 
shall come to a right knowledge of the way to heaven, 
as your father and I have done, to our much content- 
ment. 

" Your father sendeth loving remembrance to you 
both. I think his health hath something failed of 
late, yet he complaineth not. And now, commending 
you to God, and the Word of His grace, and resting 
assured ye are both my loyal children, I bid you 
lovingly farewell. 

"Margaret Spencer." 

" Tilly vally, tilly vally, here be a pickle ! " cries 
out goodwife Alice, when she had finished reading the 
letter ; " our mother hath set us such a task as we 
have need to be her right loyal children indeed to 
perform. I would rather walk barefoot to St. 
Thomas's shrine at Canterbury than plod through 
these weary books. Prithee, let me off, good 
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husband, and I will broider thee a pair of gloves ; 
I will indeed ; only let me off." 

"Thou shalt broider me the gloves, sweetheart," 
quoth I, '^ and thou shalt do nothing that likes thee 
not, were it the Pope that bade thee. Yet I would 
we could have fiOfiUed our good mother's request to 
the letter." 

" Nay, then," answers my wife, " thou shalt read 
bits to me whilst I sit at my work, for the easement 
of our joint conscience; only, for pity,. let them not 
be long. Dost think there be any romances scattered 
here and there, dear Miles?" 

The reading of this book was but the beginning of 
many others which I studied on the great question 
which was agitating the country, and these studies 
ended in my becoming a Protestant. I cannot truly 
say that my wife took a lively interest in the same 
studies. If I did begin to read to her, she would at 
the first make great show of listening ; but'then, after 
a little, she would sigh and yawn, and cry out, 
" Thanks, thanks, gentle clerk ; I will no more on't, 
so please you." But sometimes she would debate 
with me, fierce like, and would say that this Luther 
was a low knave, and deserved to have his big ugly 
head cut off. And yet I mind, one day, when we 
were discoiu^ing with the abbot about tiiese things, 
she took my part violent, and spake out such flat 
heresies, that die good man, albeit he was none of the 
strictest sort, did stare and cross himself, and fell to 
counting his beads. 

When we had lived at Walsingham about the space 
of six years, and had had two children given to us, 
whom we named Henry and Katharine, there was a 
message came from Norwich one morning early, to 
say that my father was ill, and would see me without 
loss of time. My wife was ill, I mind, at the time. 
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I think it was about six of the clock when the 
message came, and I set out instantly, leaving the 
servant to follow at leisure ; but though I rode hard, 
it was high noon when I reached St Stephen's Gate. 

It was high noon, and the streets were full of life 
and business ; but I think I shall never forget the 
sort of hush there was about the place, as soon as 
I had shut the gate of the court behind me. The 
house was built round three sides of the court, and 
I could see, directly opposite me, the flickering of a 
fire in the small withdrawing room on the ground 
floor. So I went straight to this room, and softly 
knocked, and my mother received me, and let fall the 
curtain of embroidered work that hung inside the 
dopr without speaking ; and there stretched on a sort 
of low couch before Qie fire, was my father. 

He was lying wrapped in his cloak, like a soldier 
at rest after the battle, and the sun fell warm and 
bright on his quiet soldier's face, and his hair, which 
was only tipped with grey. I knew not then whose 
presence was filling the room with glory, but I did 
know that my father was happy, yea, and my mother also. 

There was no strangeness in my father's looks or 
ways ; he welcomed me with his accustomed cheery 
voice, and spake 'unto me of ordinary things, until 
r forgot my awe, and answered him in his own way. 
Then he led the talk upon himself. His health had 
been failing for the last few years ; but this attack of 
prostration was sudden, and had come on with 
faintings in the middle of the night — so he told me ; 
and now he was sure the Master had come ; and was 
callipg for him. And he bade me look to it that I 
was a true soldier, and kept my armour bright, and 
fought the good fight right valiantly. I mind there was a 
sort of gentle compassion on my dear father's face while 
he talked with us, such as a prisoner might have on 

A3 
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the day of his release for his old companions whom he 
was leaving behind. 

About two hours after noon came my sister 
Margery and her husband, who had likewise been 
sent for. My father fell into a sort of fainting slumber 
after they had come, but towards evening he greatly 
recovered, and discoursed pleasantly upon many 
things, sending of messages to friends and kindred, 
and the like. Anon, he would forget the presence of 
every one besides my mother, and holding her hand, 
would talk with her about their early days, when they 
had been children together, playing by the river's 
bank at Walsingham, or hunting violets in the wood. 
Then, how they were married on Easter Sunday, in 
the Abbey — on Easter Sunday, when the blessed 
Saviour rose from the grave. Then he talked about 
his coming home from France after the war, as it had 
been yesterday, and of how Miles shouted -and Margery 
laughed and cried, and pretty Kate would not speak to 
him, but hid herself behind her mother's robe ; and how 
soon — soon, he looked to see us all again. Thereupon 
he would have in the servants, and talked unto them 
all right comfortably, thanking them for their faithful 
service, and bidding them take heed they were right 
good servants of the Master, and so should they finish 
their course with joy. Then, being weak and faint, 
he waved his hand, smiling farewell, and they huddled 
out with piteous, awe-stricken faces. And so, as the 
hours wore on, and our thoughts were all of him, he 
seemed to us to grow unspeakably dear and beautiful, 
and about daybreak the next morning he fell on sleep, 
and did not waken again. 

After my father's death, I came to live in the old 
house at Norwich with my wife and children, accord- 
ing to my mother's wish, and I let the house in the 
country to a worthy gentleman — one Master Stanhope. 
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The country was now a Protestant country, and a 
Bible in the English tongue was appointed to be 
placed in every church, which was a very good and 
joyful thing, albeit there was great distress, by reason 
of the religious houses being broken up, and so many 
nuns and monks forced to beg or starve. 

My son Jack was bom in the year 1540 ; and when 
he was seven years old, was born Margaret, or Madge, 
as we call her from a fancy. In the year that she was 
born, King Henry died, and there was high mass 
at the cathedral church. An effigy of the king was 
laid near the high altar, with an hundred and more 
lights around it, and over it the king's arms, and a 
mighty fine canopy over all, and the bells did toll 
through the city. 



CHAPTER IV. 

When the bells had done tolling for King 
Henry VIII., they rang out a right lusty peal for 
King Edward VI., and the city dried its tears in a 
surprising short space of time, and did begin to take 
divertisement, by firing of guns, pageants, and the 
like. Mistress Alice and I were minded to take our 
pleasure in the evening with seeing the sights ; so we 
went out, in company with some good gossips that 
we knew, and I took Harry along with us. I thought 
the boy would have gone wild with joy. There was 
beer a running through the streets, and there was an 
ox roasting whole in the market-place. I think the 
city was lighted and garnished in much the same 
fashion as when the good Queen Katherine of 
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Arragon and the Cardinal Wolsey came here — but 
then it was exceedingly gorgeous, so as this was not 
to be compared unto it. Yet, I warrant you, it was 
an indifferent pretty sight. We walked, as it were, in 
a forest of bay, laurel, and such like green things, 
together with flags of many devices; likewise was 
there many shows and pageants. There was the new- 
King, under the figure of Solomon, drawn about in a 
chariot covered all over with gilding and painting, 
and a mermaid by his side. 

After this pageant came a crowd of people bearing 
torches, and then men with instruments of music, 
such as harps, C3rmbals, drums, and trumpets, which 
made an excellent noise. Likewise was there the 
crafts, or companies of tradesfolk, each dressed in 
livery according to his craft— some in scarlet, some in 
violet, others in brown laced with gold, and the like, 
and most of them mounted on horseback. 

So was there also the whifilers and beef-eaters, in 
their striped red and yellow doublets, which they 
always wear on state days or holydays — and Snap, 
which is an effigy of a dragon, with a man inside him, 
which runneth about the streets, and maketh the 
women scream. 

There was a great bonfire nigh unto St. Stephen's 
church, and it liked me well to mark the fire a 
crackling and roaring, throwing up tongues of flame 
into the sky, and casting patches of red light into the 
black streets, in parcel showing the high-peaked 
gables, and overhanging windows, and strangely- 
carved beams, or supporters of the houses, all 
flickering in the uncertain light 

Sometimes you shall see a carved demon, seeming 
to dance and laugh in the firelight, or a fox's head 
peering out of a monk's cowl, or belike the smiling 
face of an angel shall flash upon you for a moment 
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There were plenty of 'prentice bo)rs, in sad-coloured 
doublets and white hosen, and knives stuck in their 
girdles ; and women of the lower sort, with short red 
or blue linsey gowns and high caps, besides gentle- 
women, close wrapped in hood and mantle, and 
attended by their husbands or by a servant. 

When we had walked about the city as much as we 
listed, we went to the plain called Tombland, which 
lieth outside the Close gates, to see the humours of 
the fair which was holden there; and here, indeed, was 
there great jollity and pastime. In one comer of the 
fair we see a bear-baiting, and in another part was a 
tilt, a very gamesome sight Likewise was there a 
quintain, which is made with two beams of wood, the 
one fixed upright in the ground, the other lying 
crosswise on the top thereof. On one of the arms 
made by the crossbeam, there is hung a bag of meal, 
or sand, and on the other a board, and you must ride 
up to the board and strike it with a lance, and then 
look you get away in such haste, that you be not 
knocked down by the bag of meal, as it swings round 
by reason of the shock. Then there was riding at the 
nog — to wit, riding at the top of your speed, and 
carrying off a Uttle ring with the end of your lance, 
which hangeth from a high post. 

Moreover, there was a pageant, mighty fine, after 
this fashion : — First, there is an excellent pretty boy, 
with flowers around his head, which bloweth a trumpet, 
that all shall keep silence and listen. Then cometh a 
chariot, drawn by two milk-white horses, all adorned 
with flowers, and in this chariot there be three women, 
dressed in white, which stand for Faith, Hope, and 
Charity— Faith bearing a cross, Hope an anchor, and 
Charity a heart and a little beggar child. But lest you 
should misgive what they be meant for, the boy afore- 
said doth loudly proclaim their names. 
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Then they each in turn say many verses, setting 
forth the great grace and merit of their own special 
virtue, and that done, they sing a glee or part-song 
together, and the boy doth blow again on his trumpet, 
and they drive round to another part of the fair. 

Besides this, there was a wandering minstrel, which 
sang to his harp an indifferent pretty song, yclept 
" Chevy Chase " ; the same being a setting forth of a 
fight, had between the Earls Percy and Douglas, with 
their followers. Truly now was that a sorrowful and 
spirit-stirring song, and the minstrel had a pretty trick 
o* the voice. I have heard say that these wandering 
minstrels were once in high repute, and thought fit 
company for great lords and ladies ; but the fashion 
of them is gone by, and you shall only come at them 
now at fairs and the like. 

When we had diverted ourselves enow with the 
sights (of the which I have not put down all), we 
come home, right weary, and are served with venison 
pasty and hot-spiced wine, and so to bed. 

A little after this, we sent Harry to St. Paul's 
School at Westminster, and thought to send Jack 
there too, when he should be old enough, but of this 
more anon. Jack was not a pretty boy ; he was small 
for his years, and dark-complexioned, with great black 
eyes and straight hair ; and one day his mother said 
that he was for all the world like one of those vile 
Spaniards, with his black face and solemn ways. 

" Now, Harry," quoth she, " is a true Spencer : 
Harry is like his father." 

We never thought the children should give heed 
to what we said, when up marches Jack, and cries : 

" My mother said I was a vile Spaniard ; I am not 
a vile Spaniard, but an Englishman, and a Spencer, 
too ; and it is none of my fault that my face is not 
red like Harry's." 
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I had like to have burst into laughing ; but I saw 
that the boy was well-nigh crying, only for the spirit 
of him that kept the tears back ; but Alice said he 
was an ugly-tempered spright, and she flyted upon 
him, and I think would have struck at him with the 
handle of her fan, but I drew the boy a little aside, 
that he should be out of her reach, and I spake unto 
him that we meant him no wrong, and that he must 
always show himself a Spencer, by being gentle and 
true, and carrying himself dutifully to his good 
mother. 

So with that I would have him pray her pardon, 
which he did with a good grace, kissing her hand. 

And yet it chanceth from this time that my wife 
seemeth not well to affect Jack, thinking that he was 
of ill humours, and must be hardly dealt by ; and she 
would call out loud unto him, .which made him to be 
mute, and, as it were, stupid, when he was in her 
presence; and then she would complain unto me 
that it was an evil-conditioned imp, without natural 
affection for its mother. I essayed to point out to 
her that the child was frighted at her, and would 
never believe that she loved him, whilst she looked 
at him so cold and harsh like ; but she would none 
of my counsel, saying that I spoiled the boy, and 
nourished his vapourish humours. Wherefore, I was 
the more content for what happened hereafter, which 
was as followeth : — 

John De Vere, my sister Margery's eldest son, which 
was destined for priest's orders, would often come back- 
wards and forwards to Norwich, and we received him 
right welcomely, as beseemed, seeing that he was our 
kinsman, and a fine scholar, to boot. We were the 
better content to do thus, because it fell out that there 
was a certain coldness between my sister and our 
family, in parcel because of the difference of creed, and 
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in parcel, I ween, because Alice was not of gentle 
blood. Alice said she was jealous of a woman who 
was not so sour-visaged as herself; but I think not so 
— ^verily, now, I think not so. 

Margery was ever of a proud spirit, special since her 
union with the De Veres ; natheless. Sir Thomas, her 
husband, was a good neighbour and kinsman unto 
me — a very worthy knight as you shall find in the 
King's dominions. 

Now this same John De Vere, as I said, would often 
ride over to see us, and he took a mighty fancy to Jack, 
insomuch that he would oftentimes have him at his 
father's house for weeks together, and he did set him 
tasks of Greek, and Latin, and fine poetry, which liked 
the boy right welL 



CHAPTER V. 

It was in the year of grace, 1554, the second year 
of the reign of Queen Mary, and the season of Lent 
was passed. My wife did much bestir herself to have 
an Easter cleansing and purifying, so that after, as 
the custom was, the house should be bedight* with 
spring flowers. 

The roses and lavender were out in the garden, and 
on Easter Eve, my little maids, Kate and Madge, did 
go with their young playferes to the fields and woods 
lying not far from our house, to search for wild 
flowers, as hath been the custom since I can remember ; 
and many is the armful of Lent lilies and primroses, 
and other such flowers, that I and my sisters, and 
our playmates, have borne away firom Eaton wood. 

* Adorned. 
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My maids come home just as the day hath shut in, 
and Jack along with them, very rosy and merry, with 
plenty of Lent lilies (which some call daffodils) from 
the river side, and white and purple violets and prim- 
roses, from the woods. Madge is in great glee, 
because she hath chanced upon some Hlies of the 
valley. They grew in a nest, she saith, right down in 
the middle of the wood, and Jack passed them over 
too, but she knew they must be nigh, because she 
smelt something very sweet; and she hath brought 
them for grandmother; Grandmother kissing her, 
calleth her good child, and telleth how these lilies 
are sweeter to her than any other Easter offering 
can be because they remind her of many Easters 
agone. 

"And oh, father!" cries Kate, "the wood was so 
pretty, I would fain ha' stopped there all night" 

" Yes," quoth Jack, " the young, pale leaves, you 
know, and the river shining below, and a little white 
bow of moon trembling on the water, and through 
the young fir branches. Father, it looked like an 
oratory, where one should say one's prayers. ' 

"Ay, ay!" cries my mother, "good Jack! — ^good 
Jack ! Thou shalt be a minister, child, — a holy 
minister, like blessed Master Latimer." 

" Nay, grandmother," saith Jack ; " I trow I will be 
no minister. I will be a seedier, as my grandfather 
was. I will be a right good soldier, that all men 
shall talk of me." 

" How, boy !" cries I ; "wilt not go to sea, like thy 
brother Harry?" 

"No, marry," says Jack; "I don't want to go to 
sea. I want to fight, — to fight bad people, and them 
that beat down the poor ; and, father, I should like to 
have been one of King Arthur's knights, — that famous 
Sir Lancelot, that killed so many giants and unbe- 
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lievers, and carried off all the prizes at the tourna- 
ments. Or else," quoth the boy, preaching away, 
and making as though he were brandishing a sword 
in his hand ; " I should like to ha* been Rodrigo, the 
brave Cid of Spain, which killed hundreds of the base 
heathen that overran his country, and gained such 
victories, that all the world did ring with his name." 

" Nay, Jack," cries Kate, " I had lever* ha' been 
the Cid, when he pulled the poor leper out of the 
ditch. Tell us on't, dear father." 

So I told them how the Cid, that gallant warrior, 
as he was on a pilgrimage, did once find a poor lep^ 
in a ditch by the roadside, and did take him out, 
mounting him upon his own horse, and finally, to the 
direful wrath of the twenty brave young gentlemen 
which were with him, made him to sit at the same 
board at supper, and after share his bed." 

(" The which was ill done," saith my mother, under 
her voice.) 

But in the dead of night he was awoke by the blast 
of a trumpet, and felt for the leper, but found that he 
was gone. When he had lain down again, a figure in 
shining white robes approached the bed, and spake 
thus unto him : — 

** I Saint Lazarus am, Rodrigo ; 

Somewhat would I say to thee i — 
I the leper am, to whom 

Thou hast shown such charity : 
Thou of God art well beloved ; 
He hath granted this to thee : — 

" That on whatsoe'er thou enterest, 
Be it war, or what it may, — 
Thou shall end it to thine honour, 
An d shalt prosper day by day. 

♦ Rather. 
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" To respect and pay thee reverence, 

Moor or Christian ne'er shall fail ; 
None of all thy foes shall ever 
Over thee in fight prevail. 

" Life shall bring thee no dishonour ; 
Thou shalt ever conqueror be ; 
Death shall find thee still victorious, 
For God's blessing rests on thee." 

And when the saint had spoken thus, he vanished, 
and Rodrigo continued in prayer and thanksgiving 
until the break of day, and then continued his 
pilgrimage. 

" There, Jack !" cries Kate; "that was better than 
killing the Moors, — ^was't not, grandmother?" 

" Ay, ay, child," quoth my mother ; " and I mind 
me well of another brave warrior which gained an 
hundred fights ; and eke he stooped lowly to a dark 
and fearsome pit as 'twere a grave, that he should 
rescue some poor lepers which had lain there to die. 
Ay, Jack, and he brought them to his house, and 
feasted them, and made them to share his riches, and 
loved them right well. And above all his famous 
victories, this lowly deed shineth and shineth on — '* 

" Tis time that you shall come and eat your suppers, 
children," cries my wife, bustling in ; " there is a fine 
tansy pudding for you, and a roasted egg a-piece ; 
'tis Easter even. Mercy on us ! there's Madge fast 
asleep among her flowers." 

Easter Day broke clear and bright ; the house was 
all gay with new green rushes on the floors, and 
flowers on the walls and hearths, and my maids 
looked as sweet and fresh as the flowers in their white 
kirtles, and with a posy of violets in their bodices, a 
few stray snowdrops among their brightsome hair. 
And Dame Alice was as fair and proud a ladye as you 
shall see on a spring morning, in her brocade satin 
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gown, and the crimped ruff around her throat. I 
mind well how blithesome my mother looked, as she 
sat, smelling to her lilies, Madge's Easter offering, 
and talking of the past, and of good things to come. 
It troubled me to hear her, albeit I knew not where- 
fore, for it seemed unto me that she had a joy of 
which I knew nothing. 

I mind when we were coming home from morning 
church, she leaning on mine arm, some gossips joined 
us in our walk, to wit, Sir Henry Calthorpe and his 
good dame, and they did begin to talk how it was an 
ill omen to see the images and crucifix restored to the 
church, and that they feared dark days were in store 
for England And Dame Calthorpe (a worthy gossip, 
but long of tongue) did discourse of the Queen's 
marriage that was to be with Philip of Spain, and how 
folks talked that the Inquisition would be stablished 
in our country, and thaf the Protestants would have 
a bloody time of it Natheless, my mother heeded 
none of this ; but she talked how these present things 
were but shadows, in the which men disquieted them- 
selves in vain, but how there was such a glory of light 
crowning the everlasting hills, whither she had set her 
face, that she could not choose but gaze stedfastly on 
that. And she said that when the waters of trouble 
deluged the earth, the ark of the true Church would 
not sink, but would rise higher and higher, until it 
rested upon the mount of Gk)d. It troubled me again 
to hear my mother talk ; and all through the Springtide 
the shadow of this pain, which I could not rightly 
understand, grew heavier and heavier. 

I was minded to take divertisement, and so I 
occupied myself much about my land at Walsingham ; 
for, since some years, I had taken it into mine own 
hands, giving it only in charge to jC steward. Yet 
still I grew more and more restless, and would go 
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prowling about in such doleful dumps, that Alice 
cried out upon me that I should repair unto a leech, 
to get some physick. 

But it chanced, one day, as I was roving about the 
garden, I see little Madge sitting under the big pear- 
tree, reading of a book. I thought to divert myself 
with the child, so I go up to her, and sit on the 
bench, taking her upon my knee, and I say, " How 
now, little maid, what art reading ? * The History of 
Jack the Giant Killer,' or a pretty tale about fairies 
and hobgoblins f 

" Nay, father," quoth she, " I be reading the Testa- 
ment which grandmother gave me on Easter Day. 
It be a mighty pretty book, father, and I love it 
better than * Jack the Giant Killer,' because she saith 
'tis all true, and I can read it finely. Listen." 

Therewith she did read the story of Martha and 
Mary, whose brother Lazarus died and was buried 
but how Christ, ere He raised him to life, said unto 
Martha, " I am the Resurrection and the Life ; he 
that believeth on me shall live, though he were dead 
already ; and whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die." I am fain to think I hear the 
child's voice, spelling out the great words, and I mind 
how eager I listened, as I had never heard them 
before. After this, it grew into the custom of us two 
to repair unto the seat aneath the pear-tree when I 
had leisure, and the child and I would read together 
of this Jesus, how He made the leper whole, and gave 
sight unto the blind, and restored to the widow her 
only son which had been dead. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

In the meanwhile, the persecution of the Pro- 
testants was beginning to spread, and it was not long 
in reaching Norfolk. Many godly men and women 
suffered death or imprisonment; many others were 
banished, and their goods and estates confiscated; 
and some fled to foreign parts. Jack being now 
seventeen years old, I should have sent him to Oxen- 
ford University, but for the unsettlement of things 
there ; so, whiles I was debating what were best to 
do with him — not liking him to be idle — it happened 
that our kinsman, my sister's oldest son, John De 
Vere, came to live in Norwich, being appointed to 
the living of one of the churches in the city (to wit, 
St. Peter's Mancroft), which had been left vacant by 
the expulsion of the Protestant priest. This caused 
great rejoicing to Jack, for that familiar fondness 
with which they had been wont to regard one 
another, despite the difference of their ages, was in 
no wise 'minished, but rather strengthened by years. 

He was a proper man, this same our gentle cousin, 
and I knew not wherefore it was that my maids did 
so evil regard him, — Madge especially. When he 
would draw her unto him, with his taper, white 
fingers, and talk and jest, smiling and pleasant, with 
her, she would stare at him with a kind of horror, and 
would flutter and tremble till he let her go, so as that 
her mother would chide her for ill behaviour. Mean- 
while, things did not mend betwixt Jack and his 
mother, but rather grew worse, for as he began to 
take heed of himself as a man, he was the less minded 
to be dutiful to her ; and yet the boy was winsome 
and gentle in his ways with me, and his grandmother, 
and sisters — in especial with little Madge. 
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Next to John De Vere, he was the most taken up 
with her, and he would have no one chide her ; and 
she loved him right well too. She was but a sickly- 
child, and times she would be fretful, but Jack could 
always make her smile, and forget her head-ache ; and 
she loved him to sing to her, and tell her stories. 

It chanced one day that AHce did bob the child 
for somewhat she had done amiss, and I marked how 
the dark colour flushed up into his face when he 
heard her begin to cry, and he spake quick and low, 
as his wont was when he was angry : — " Madam, you 
shall leave the child alone." 

The maze of it, to see how my wife's face turned 
like flame ! and she cries out : — " Shall, forsooth ! — 
shall ! What next, a patience 1 Shall — shcUl — too — 
from a miserable chit like that ! " 

" I am not a chit — I am seventeen ! " cries Jack^ 
drawing his head up ; " and you have hurt my sister, . 
madam. Look ! " and he pointed to a little red mark . 
on Madge's arm, where my wife had struck at her. 

And yet, mark you, when I tell him that he is an 
undutiful child, and a sorry poltroon, besides, to be • 
discourteous to a woman, he says : — " Yes, I am a . 
sorry poltroon, father. Madam, I crave your pardon,^*' 
and makes my wife a little bow. 

Things went on thus, till, one morning after break- 
fast, when the servants had left the room, and we 
talking freely, as our wont was at that time, it chanced 
that, at the mention of the Virgin Mary, I observed 
Jack to bow his head reverently, making the sign of 
the cross. With that, Kate falls on laughing. 

" Why Jack ! *' cries she, " art dreaming % Thou 
crossest thyself a« neatly as thou wast our fair cousin, 
De Vere himself." 

" His name is ^not De Vere, sister Kate," says 
}a,ck, speaking slowly. " He belongs to the brother^ 
hood Qf the Jesuits. His name is Brother Augustine, 
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" Brother Fiddlestickends ! " cries my wife. 
" What's the boy raving about now ? I warrant ye 
all he is turned Jesuit, too — ^brother Jackanape, like 
eilow." 

When she had spoken thus, I looked that Jack 
should fly out, as his wont was, but he answered 
nothing, only he walked to the end of the room where 
she was, and said : — 

"Madam, you have never loved me, and it will 
grieve you the less to know that my cousin hath 
obtained me an appointment in King Philip's army, 
which is to go to the Netherlands, if you and my 
father will give your good consent. Also, as you have 
been pleased to conjecture, I have embraced the 
ancient faith of our house. I am a Catholick." 

He had been standing with his head a litde thrown 
back, and his eyes sparkling very bright while he was 
speaking ; but when he caught my eye, he hanged his 
head — I know not why, for I think I was not angry 
with my poor misguided boy. 

" How, child ! " cries I ; " hath De Vere taught 
thee to deceive us V* 

To which he, — " Father, you are a good man and 
a true, but my cousin hath showed me that I must be 
willing to break all ties of kindred and affection for 
the sake of our glorious faith. And although I can- 
not go out to fight, in obedience to the commands of 
holy mother Church, unless you will let me, yet my 
first duty and love must henceforth be rendered to 
her. And, I beseech you, do not stay me, lest I im- 
peril my soul by disobedience." 

Now, I bethought mt that the boy would be better 
fighting in an honest war than staying at home with 
us, to share our uncertain fate; so I made answer 
that he should go to the Netherlands, if he listed, but 
^ talked long to him,— with a bitter pain at my heart 
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"iiat I had never known before, — ^to consider again, 
before he went out from us, lest he should be one with 
us in faith and duty no more. 

I spake to him of the trust I had always had in 
him ; of my love, which should never remove from 
him ; of his grandmother — of his little Madge ; but 
though I saw his lip quiver, he answered me not ; 
only, as I turned from him, I heard him murmur — 
'* He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his cross, 
and followeth after me, is not Worthy of me." 

Now, to look back upon this time of which I write, 
it groweth misty and confused, as though one should 
essay to describe a feverish dream. I mind me of 
my wife wringing her hands, because of our troubles ; 
of my daughters, pale and scared; of my mother's 
face, shining out brighter and calmer through the 
darkness that was growing round me ; of Harry com- 
ing home from sea ; of friends speaking comforting 
words, which I heeded not. I remember the pale, 
cold morning, when Jack and I stole down stairs, 
thinking to be off for London before the rest of the 
family was astir ; and of my wife coming in, looking 
white and old in the early light, and crying out, "Say 
farewell to thy mother. Jack, — to thy mother, who 
hath never loved thee ! " and then flinging herself on 
his neck, with sobs and moans, not loud, but so sore 
as I never heard in all my life before. Whereupon, 
quoth Jack : " Farewell, and forgive me, mother,*' 
speaking that last word, " mother," low and lingering, 
like as he had found some new meaning in it, and 
with that he kisses her face and hands with his tremb- 
ling, white lips. Then she wept and moaned sorer 
than before, and I was much 'mazed what to do, when 
in came Kate, and after her, Madge, all pale and 
frighted. 
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My good Kate led her mother away with many 
gentle words and tears ; but Madge had eyes for 
no one but her brother. It was the pitifullest sight 
to see those two young things clinging to each other, 
as though nothing should tear them away. I had not 
the he^ to disturb them, and I know not how long 
they stood there, when I heard my mother say, "Let 
not your hearts be troubled : ye believe in God, 
believe also in me. In my Father's house are many 
dwelling-places — " but here she began to sob, and 
Madge ran to her, and covered her eyes, and cried 
out : — " Take me away from Jack 1 — don't let me see 
Jack any more ! " and so my mother led her out of 
the room. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I REMEMBER me of a sentence of banishment and 
confiscation ; of tossing about, wretchedly ill, and full 
of fever, in tiie small, dark cabin of the ship that was 
taking us I scarce knew whither ; then of a darkness 
creeping over me, so that I could no longer see what 
was passing round me, but was shut into terrible 
dreams through one long, long night. I remember 
wondering, foolishly, whether this night would ever 
come to an end ; whether I should ever struggle with 
these dreams so as to conquer them, and wake up to 
the real life I used to know long ago, when I heard a 
voice say, close in my ear, " Come unto Me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and I will refresh you." 

As I listened, the voice went on to tell all the 
stories that my little Madge and I had been wont 
to read underneath the pear-tiee — of Jesus raising 
Lazarus to life, after he had lain in the grave four 
days ; and healing the sick, and them that were pos- 
sessed with devils. As I lay there, quite $till, with 
my eyes shut, the terrible faces and forms that had 
haunted me so long, seemed to melt into the image 
of my little maid, sitting in the garden, with her eyes 
cast down upon her book, and the sun lighting up her 
yellow hair ; and the voice went on : — " Let not your 
hearts be troubled : ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me. In my Father's house are many dwelling 
places ; if it were not so, I would have told you ; I 
go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again, and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am, ye may be also." 

After that, another voice spake : — "Ay, grand- 
mother, I love those words right well. We may never 
be troubled, may we, now] for cause that Jesus is 
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preparing our dwelling-place for us ; and He will come 
full soon, when we are ready for Him, will He not 1 
And so I may not be troubled when my head aches ; 
and when I cry for Jack, and for thinking that I shall 
never see my dear old Norwich more, I say all that 
over and over to myself, grandmother, and then I 
stop crying, and I am right glad." 

Now, this sounded so much like a voice I knew, 
that I bethought me to open my eyes, and there was 
ray little Madge, sure enough, with her face bent over 
me, so that her hair fell on my pillow. I thought I 
was still in a dream, for everything else was strange to 
me ; so I looked at her, and she looked at me, till of 
a sudden she clapped her hands, and fell on laughing. 

" He is awake, grandmother," says she ; " he is 
come to himself. This is thine own Madge, dear 
father ; see, now," and then she flung her arms round 
my neck, and kjssed me many times. "Am I not 
thy real poppet — thine own dearling Madge 1 Ah ! 
of a truth hast thou talked mortal nonsense ^" 

" Hush, hush, little one," says another voice ; and 
then my mother came up to nae, and took my hand. 
" Thou wilt craze father^s head an' thou pratest at such 
a rate. Run, now, and tell thy mother that he is 
better ; go softly, and take heed thou dost not fall 
over the step. So," — and then she turned to me 
again, and said, "Yes, dear Miles, thou hast been 
very sick, nigh unto death, but Jesus hath spoke the 
word, and thou shalt be healed." 

" Where am I, mother 1" says I. " Is this Norwich ? 
Are the children here, and Alice ? Is there not one 
away?" for I knew there was something wrong, but 
what it was I could not call to mind. 

"All is well," says my mother; "thou shalt see 
Alice and the children presently. We are in our new 
home in Switzerland; this is Geneva; and we are 
close upon the borders of the lake. See " 
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And with that she drew aside the curtain which 
.hung across the casement, and I saw, right beneath 
us, a feir sheet of water, bordered by pleasant trees, 
and burnished like silver ; and in the distance, as far 
as my eye could reach, it was shut in by mountains. 
Some of these mountains were black and rugged- 
looking ; some were clothed with bright green verdure ; 
and the tops of all of them were smitten with gold by 
the morning sun. Above this range I saw another, 
higher up, as it were, hanging in the clouds, and 
dazzling white, and between the two highest peaks 
was what looked like a river of light pouring down 
from the sky. 

My mother threw open the casement, and a rush 
of air and sunlight came in, and played on my face 
and hair, and lighted up the bare walls of the room, 
and her black robes. It was but a little homely room 
where I was lying, and the only ornament about it, 
so far as I could see, was the picture of Christ, which 
had been wont to hang in the oratory at home, and 
under it was the silver lamp, which I remembered was 
always kept burning before it when I was a child. 

It was mighty pleasant to lie there, and look about 
me, and little sounds from outside kept rising to my 
ears, as of the tinkling of cattle bells, the distant 
singing of the mountain peasants, and the soft dash 
and ripple of the water, so that I grew drowsy, and 
lay, with my eyes shut, between sleeping and waking. 

Seeing me in this case, my mother partly drew 
back the curtain again over the casement, and she 
withdrew, having first given me some refreshment, 
saying she would see that no one should disturb me. 

Sometimes I fell to dreaming, and it seemed to me 
as if little bits of all my past life came floating before 
my eyes. Now I was a child again, in the old house 
at Norwich, dressing out the oratory with flowers on 
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some saint's day, or hearing my fkther tell me some 
olden story of chivalry or war, such as he used to 
delight in. Then I was just married, and living with 
Alice at Walsingham, sitting with her in her bower, 
or walking on the river's bank, and talking of things 
that I had forgot long ago, and never thought to 
remember again ; or else it was Christmas Eve, and 
I was in the Cathedral Church at time of vespers, and 
it grew duskier and duskier until the painted saints in 
the great east window seemed to be floating towards 
me out of the gloom. After a time, my dreams 
became dark and troubled, and I awoke myself with a 
start, and found that it was growing towards evening, 
for the room was almost dark, except where some 
rays of the sun fell on the opposite wall, and made 
the picture and the silver lamp look very bright 

Madge was standing by my side with a little tray in 
her hand, and she said she had brought me a posset 
which Kate had made for me ; and here was Kate to 
see how I felt now. So I made answer that I felt 
mighty refreshed, but that I liked not such sick-room 
messes, and would thank them for a tankard of ale 
and a good round of beef. 

Kate laughed, and bent her rosy face to kiss me, 
and said, "Not yet, father dear; and indeed the 
posset is very good, and a fine thing for you, grand- 
mother says ; and she hath brewed you some herb 
tea, which a good gossip, a wise woman, taught her to 
make." 

" I will none on't," says I ; " natheless I will take 
thy posset, and thank thee, too, good Kate, sith I can 
get nothing better. Thou art thy mother^s own child. 
She was ever a skilful hand at such things, I mind me 
— I mind me well." 

" Harry is at the door," says Madge. " I told him 
he might just come and look at you, so he made no 
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noise. Mind, Harry, speak softly, as you promised 
me." 

" All right, old woman," says Harry, walking up to 
me with a great noise. " How are you now, father 1 
Why, you look right jolly. I suppose you do not 
mind being carried from the ship ; you were out of 
your mind all the while. What do you think of 
Geneva 1 Isn't it a famous '* 

" Harry, dear," says Madge, holding up her finger ; 
and then she whispers to me, — " My mother would 
like to come and see you, sir. She hath been sore 
afraid you would die, and she hath cried every day, 
so as I have had much ado to pacify her," says my 
little woman, wringing of her hands. " But she will 
be glad now because you are better; and indeed, 
though she heeded me not, T told her you would get 
better, because grandmother said that Jesus would 
heal you." 

When my wife came in, and sat down by my side, 
and the children drew away and left us alone, a sort 
of dimness came over my eyes, so that she seemed 
to swim and float before me, and I said, "Is this 
Alice?" 

Then she flung her arms about me, and burst into 
weeping, and cried out, " Don't you know me. Miles ] 
'Tis because of this ugly head-tire. It makes me look 
a fright" 

" No, no, Alice," says I, stroking her hair ; " thou 
wilt be always fair to me, Alice ;" and yet, to say the 
truth, I was somewhat troubled and confused, for I 
had been dreaming of her as she was when I first 
knew her, beautiful and gentle, and I was loth to 
think she could never be the same Alice again. As 
I looked at her, all our troubles came rushing into my 
mind. I thought of Jack, an alien and a wanderer, 
perhaps even now dead or dying upon the battle 
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field ; of my father's fair heritage given into the hands 
of strangers ; of our country troubled and deluged 
with blood. I remembered that we were poor exiles, 
and already growing' old, and then I shut my eyes, 
and fancied that we were both young and happy 
again, and I wished that I could always lie there, 
dreaming and dreaming of the old time, until I died. 
Then I was ashamed, and chid myself, calling myself 
a fool and a coward, and I began to feel the fever 
burning in me again, and so I tossed from side to side 
of the bed, until Alice cried out. What was the matter? 
was I in pain ? 

" I am come to say good-night, father," says Madge, 
creeping up to my bedside. " But how now ? Thou 
art hot and red ; and see ! thou hast crumpled thy 
pillows. Come, now, let me put them right. So; 
and I will give thee a drink, and thou wilt go to sleep 
nicely, wilt thou not ?" 

" Child,*' cries I, " what is that in thy book about 
Jesus and the sun being set ? I cannot call them to 
mind." 

" I know," quoth she ; " 'tis in the 3rd of Luke, — " 

" * Now, when the sun was set, all they that had 
sick folk of divers diseases brought them unto Him, 
and He laid His hands on them, and healed them 
every one.' " 

"Ay, ay," quoth I, "when the sun was set — 
when the sun was set. Right enough. And He laid 
His hands upon them." 

" Oh, father ! look, look up there 1" cries Madge, 
flinging open the casement. See, the great white 
mountain is just going to sleep !" 

So I looked, and there were the white mountain 
peaks high up in the air ; but they were bathed, as it 
were, in a flood of bright rose-coloured light, and the 
frozen river between the two highest peaks glowed 
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and sparkled like fire. My little maid and I gazed 
and gazed, but we did not speak ; only — I know not 
why — ^but there came into my mind the thought of 
my father when he was dying, and of how the sun fell 
on his face and hair, and how bright and happy he 
looked. 

When all the light had faded from the mountain 
peaks, and they were cold and dead again, Madge 
drew a long breath. 

"Was it not fine, father?" cries she: "I think it 
looked much finer than ever it does in the daytime, 
and grandmother say it always minds her of the text, 
' About the evening time it siiall be light' " 

" Yes, child," cries I ; •* but go now, for I would 
sleep." 

But I could not sleep for thinkiag of what she had 
said. I kept looking out of the window, and as the 
night drew on, a little trembling star came and rested 
on the top of the white mountain, and then the moon 
rose up and lighted the water and the shore, so as it 
was as clear as day. 

And so it chanced that there kept ringing in my 
ears the words, " About the evening time it shall be 
light," and, " When the sun was set He laid His hands 
on them and healed them every one — ^healed them — 
healed them every one," until, I know not how, but 
my whole soul melted into gende weeping, and aU the 
bitterness, and trouble, and fever seemed to melt away 
toOy as it were aneath the touch of gracious hands. 

And now from this day I began to mend, and there 
was one thing that greatly tended towards keeping my 
mind tranquil, to wit, that I found out that we were 
not quite poor, but, through the friendship and good 
offices of Sir Thomas De Vere, a very small part of 
our property had been reserved to us, so as that we 
should be Me to live without wanting^ in a humble 
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sort of way. Now so glad at heart was I that I began 
to rejoice in that I was weak and troubled ; yea, and 
I did even take the spoiling of my goods with joy, 
knowing that I had in heaven a better, that is, an 
enduring substance. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



"^/. Quentin^ August ^th^ iSS?. 

" My dear Father, — I am minded to write unto 
you a letter in a few words, to the intent I may 
acquaint you with my doings since I last saw you, and 
likewise for that I would have you know how heartily 
I remember you all, not alonely at time of prayers, 
commending you to the gracious care of the Mother 
of heaven, and our Saviour, and, all Saints, but at all 
times besides, and even when I am asleep, so as that 
I think sometimes I should be right glad to be ever 
a-dreaming. Yet, I pray you, think of me no more as 
a silly child, for indeed I am set upon being a trew 
soldier, so that I dishonour not the name I bear, and 
so that I come, in God's good time, to the rest of 
heaven ; and I would have you to know that in like 
manner I do pray for you, that we be not long sepa- 
rated, but may all come to the same meeting-place. 
And, sir, I entreat you do not forget me, but as you 
have ever been fair and gentle in your manners to me, 
so continue in your thoughts of me, for I will always be 
your dutiful son, where my duty to you falleth not con- 
trary to the fealty I owe to our mother, the Church. 

" In like manner, I beseech my mother that she will not 
think ill of me, but will foigive me all the wrong I have 
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done her, which indeed it lieth heavier upon me to 
remember, than the thought of danger and death. And 
so, likewise, I do desire that you will commend me 
heartily to my good grandmother, and my brother and 
sisters. I would say more, but I cannot put down upon 
paper how fondly my recollections do follow them, 
and with how great joy I look to see them again, 
entreating of my sister Madge to bear in mind that 
she hath promised to keep my house by-and-by, 
when I shall be a great general, and shall retire, 
covered with glory, and that she is never to wed, but 
to live a maid for my sake ; and tell her I keep that 
lock of hair she gave me for a charm, and I think it 
will do me nigh as much good, as though the Pope 
himself had blessed it. 

" So I pray you, remember me in all affection to old 
Tab, and tell her 'twas well she threw the shoe after 
me for luck, for I have had very good luck since I 
have been out, and look for more. When I had taken 
my leave of you in London, my cousin carried me to 
court, to be presented to the Queen, along with the 
other officers who were about to join King Philip's 
army. So we were had to Whitehall, and when our 
turn came, we all passed into the royal presence, and 
did each kneel before the Queen, and kissed her hand. 
The withdrawing rooms into which we were ushered 
were so dazzling with the splendour of the furniture, 
and of the jewels and gold with which the ladies 
and gentlemen were adorned, that I was 'wildered, and 
could perceive nothing clearly, except that at the 
upper end of the suite of rooms, I saw a canopy of 
cloth and gold, and under it a lady, not young or fair, 
and of a somewhat melancholic and sickly cast. She 
was marvellously attired in crimson velvet and white 
satin and diamonds, so that she seemed to reflect all 
the brightness of the rooms ; and when I knelt to kiss 
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already, and spell indiflferent pretty. And now you 
will have them to be yeoman's daughters, and belike 
they must winnow and make hay, and go to market 
with panniers of butter and cheese! Good lack! 
good lack ! that ever I should live to see the day I 
And thou wilt be for marrying Katharine Spencer, 
which might have wedded a knight of England, to one 
of these wicked foreigners ; for Aou knowest, husband, 
they be all bewitched, else, wherefore cannot they speak 
the Queen's English ? " 

" Tut, tut, woman," says I, " I will no more on't 
" Every path hath a puddle, but thou wouldst be for 
having it all puddle and no path." 

"Ay," cries she, "that was ever the way with 
thee. Puddle, indeed ! Verily hast thou brought us 
into a puddle, and here we are like to stick ! That 
Dacre, too, with his fine airs 1 Where be my tapestry, 
Master Spencer, and my fine napery, and my service 
of silver gilt, and " 

"Go to, mistress," says I, "sith we cannot get 
silver, we will eat on wood, and thankful too ; and 
I desire that you will use all hospitality to this fair 
gentleman, and give him of our best." 

So she said no more, only she muttered somewhat 
to herself as she sat at her spinning. 

She will have her talk, mind you, and yet she 
is my very good wife, only she doth not study to 
be quiet, as Scripture exhorteth. But, for all that, 
she is quieter than she was wont to be ; and 
sometimes I see that she is very tender of little 
Madge, kissing, and holding her a long while in 
her arms, and at such times she will be much 
caressing of the other children, too, and she will 
speak softly to me, and say, "My good Miles, 
vhat wilt thou for thy dinner 1" or, "Shall I make 
lee some little saffron cakes, such as thou wast wont 
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to love 1 *' and when we talk of Jack, her face will 
grow gentle and sad, so as I scarce know her for the 
same. And I think, indeed, that the lines are fallen 
unto me in pleasant places ! yea, and I have a goodly 
heritage. Yet, when I first came hither I would go 
down to the lake, watching the water and the moun- 
tains beyond, and I would begin to long for my 
native country with a longing that seemed as though 
it would kill me, being yet weak and foolish. Yea, 
I would call to mind every turn of the streets in 
Norwich, and the names and signs over the doors, or 
else I would shut my eyes, and fancy I saw our old 
cathedral church again, and in such like whims and 
vapours would pass away the time. But after a while 
this longing in my soul began to be mingled with my 
thoughts of heaven, so as that I could not separate 
them, and now I no longer thought by any means of 
returning to my native country, but all my love and 
fond desires began to turn to the place whither my 
Saviour, Christ, had gone before. So then I grew 
light merry and lightsome, and was as Daniel, which 
prayed three times a day with his window open, look- 
ing towards Jerusalem. 

It is September now, and very fair weather. My 
little Madge and I have been taking a long walk 
together, as it is our wont to do in the afternoons, 
and she made a garland of gay-coloured leaves on 
her way, to hang on a stone cross which standeth 
above a certain grave in the valley beneath. She 
and I love that place well, and she always keepeth 
it decked with sweet wild flowers. The sun was 
nigh to setting when we came away to-day, so that we 
could see the lake lying all rosy and golden with the 
image of the clouds, and the mountains were 
burnished with gold, too, and in the bright light my 
little maid read die inscription on the cross : — ** Here 



were two of the oldest and rcost hopeful Bcholara 
of the Bible class, and it rejoiced the heart of their 
Teacher to watcli their steadj consistent behavour. 

Rosa was tba youngest child of pious parents, 
wbo had brought her up "ia the nurture and 
admonition of Uie Lord." But widi Mary Angus 
it was qnite different. 

Her parents, thoug'h poor, were respectable, but 
this world was their all. They had no thought, no 
caro for the life that is to come. Thus Mary had 
to stand alone in her family, for no one else cared 
for the thingiB which she loved. But God can give 
grace for all situations, and by his grace Mary was 
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enabled to '^ adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour " in her house, as well as in the factory 
where she worked. 

It was the great desire of her heart, and there- 
fore her constant prayer, that the other members of 
her family might be brought to love and serve 
that Saviour whom she lovea. 

She often talked to her friend and schoolfellow 
Hosa about it, and it was the subjpct of their 
conversation on this Sunday morning. 

" I wish I could trust God in this," said Mary, 
in reply to her friend. " I think, now, if it was 
for anything like food or clothing, I could do it." 

'^ And why not for this, dear," said Rosa. 

^'Oh! it seems as though this blessing would 
never come," sighed Mary. *^I tried very hard to 
persuade mother to come and hear our minister last 
Sunday evening, but she keeps putting it off, saying, 
she will come some day." 

" It is hard to trust, sometimes, I know," said 
Rosa, ^^and that is why there are so many texts 
about it, I suppose. God knew we should want a 
great many." 

The girls reached school just at this moment^ 
and the conversation was ended for the present. 

The subject of that morning's lesson was prayer. 
Mary sat listening eagerly to every word that fell 
from her teacher's lips, and treasured them up in her 
heart. As they returned home at dinner time, she 
and Rosa talked over the morning lesson. 

" I never thought of God answering our prayers 
in the way teacher says He sometimes does," said 
Mary. " I think, perhaps I've been asking God to 
do His work my way, for I've kept on praying that 
He would make mother willing to go to His noose, 
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vhm perhaps He means to teach her to love Him 
in some other way-" 

" Very likely," said Rosa. " It may be throiig'h 
illness, or some trouble that He means to bless her. 
At all events, it is our duty, as Miss Spencer told 
as, to keep on praying until the blessing does 
come." 

" I wonder how it will be," said Mary, musingly. 

"Would you be willing it should come through 
trouble, it such were the will of God?" asked Rosa. 

*' Oh ! I would bear anything, if I could only 
feel sure that my fatlier and mother were really 
God's children, and safe from the wrath to come, 
answered Mary. 

This conversation often recurred to the girls' 
minds when the trouble did come. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

PRING deepened into summer, and with 
it came ominous whispers of a famine, 
A famine — not of corn, but of cotton. 
Men looked anxiously at each other, afraid 
to whisper the fear that was making many of them 
look prematurely old with care. 

Before autumn, some of the mill owners 
determined upon working their mills a shorter time 
than they had hitherto done^ for the price of cotton 
was so high, that they feared risking their money 
by purchasing. This, of course, fell lieavily upon 
the men and women employed. As they had less 
work, they had lower wages, and consequently 
many little comforts had to be dispensed with by 
those who had not laid by a little store " against a 
rainy day." 

And those who had managed to save a little out 
of their hard earned wages, were unwilling to 
touch it, for it was said that things would be worse 
as winter advanced. 

Mary's father was one of the first put upon short 
time, and he grumbled very much about it He 
had only just begun to save, for Mrs. Angus was a 
delicate woman, and the children were not very 
strong, consequently there had been many additional 
expences, which diverted the money from the 
savings' bank. Mary still worked the full time| 
but as autumn came on, another, and another of 
tiie mill owners shortened the hours of labour, and 
some stopped altogether. 
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It was sad to walk through the town and see the 
crowds of anxious looking, unemployed men. 
Mary's father was often among the number, lor he 
could not bear to sit indoors, and see his wife's pale 
anxious face, which daily seemed to grow thinner 
and paler. 

One evening he wandered out, scarcely heeding 
which way he went, until a sharp shower coming 
on, he looked round for some shelter near at hand, 
and then he discovered that he was close to the 
school Mary attended. The door stood open, and 
he stepped inside out of the rain. He found that 
he could not be seen by those in the room, although 
he could hear distinctly all that was said. 

He did not pay much attention to what was 
going on, until these words fell upon his ear, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of 
the sheep." T?he minister went on, " Sin raised as 
it were, a huge wall between us and God. A 
wall that none could scale, none could pierce 
through, until Jesus came and placed himself in 
the middle of it as our door, by which we might 
enter in and see the Father's grace and share His 
love." Angus's attention was rivetted by these words, 
and he listened with almost breathless interest, while 
the preacher went on to explain the gospel plan oi 
salvation by Jesus Christ. 

As soon as it was over, he slipped out, fearful 
lest Mary, or anyone who knew him should see him, 
and think he had been listening to the discourse, 
for he knew this was the night Mary fi^enerally 
attended a service in the schod-room, andtEought 
it ^obable she was there. 

He turned his steps homewards, but his mind 
was filled with anxious thoughts, " What if the 
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preacher's words were true — and they seem like 
truth/' he said to himself; ^^ and if so^ ne was one of 
those who would he lost^ for it had been said^ those 
should be turned into hell who forgot God, and he 
had never once thought of Him. What should he 
do?* His distress of mind increased as these 
thoughts again and again passed through his 
mind ; and he felt it would be impossible to meet 
his family at present^ and again turned towards a 
distant part of the town. 

Meanwhile, Mary had returned from the prayer 
meeting, and she sat talking with her mother of 
the alteration that had taken place in him, and of 
Ihe growing fear that things woiild yet be worse. 

"I don't know what we shall do," sighed 
Mrs. Angus, scarcely restraining her tears. " God 
will take care of us, mother," said Mary. " You 
know it says in the Bible> ^ The Lord will provide."* 

^' But tnat will be an impossibility if there is no 
cotton to be had. Where is the money to come 
from, child ?" 

" Nothing is impossible with God, mother," said 
Mary. 

"Then, why don't He let us have the cotton,'* 
said Mrs. Angus. '* There is no other way in which 
we can get bread." 

" God may find out another way," said Mary^ 
'' although we can't." 

" Well I don't understand such doctrine as that,** 
said Mrs. Angus, sharply. " But here comes your 
father^ you had better go to bed now." 
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CHAPTER IIL 

jHE long weary weeks dragged slowly bj 
and- the distress increased^ not only in 
Stockport^ but in all the towns where 
cotton goods were manufactured. It was 
November now. A dull, cold, wet evening had 
succeeded a dark foggy day, and the gloomy 
aspect of the sky and all around seemed to accord 
with the feelings of many of the men and women^ 
who were hastening to their homes after another 
day's toil. 

But suddenly the crowd came to a stand. Two 
or three men had stopped the foremost of them, and 
the intelligence they imparted was almost the worst 
many of mem couli hear. " Another mill stopped,*' 
was passed from one to another with almost 
lightning rapidity, and many of the women began 
to cry, and a few of the men to swear. 

"Whose mill is stopped now?" asked Mary 
Angus, who was one of the crowd. 

" Roberts's," answered a woman at her side. 

'^ Roberts's ! ". ejaculated Mary. " Oh, what shall 
we do !" and she burst into tears. 

You will have to do the same as the rest of us, 
go to the workhouse/' said the woman. 

"What is the matter, Mary?" asked Rosa Smith, 
who came up at this moment. 

" Roberts's mill is closed, they say," answered 
Mary, "and you know father and Tom worked 
there. What is to become of us dl now, I don't 
know I" 

B 2 
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" My two brothers worked there/* said Rosa, 
^^and Fred thought of getting married soon after 
Christmas, but that will be at an end now. Whatever 
we shall do I can't tell, for father's on short time.** 

ITie crowd of operatives had reached the end of 
the street, and now began to separate in different 
directions, wending their way to their sorrowful 
homes. Homes not yet miserable, though soon, 
very soon to be stripped of their Airniture for the 
purchase of daily bread. 

Mary and Rosa went on together. 

"I would not care for myself," said Mary," 
'' but these hard times tell upon mother ; she is so 
delicate, you know, and cannot eat whatVe can; 
and since we have been on short time, and could 
not get her any nice little thing for her dinner, she 
has often gone without anything." 

"We must trust in God, Mary, dear," said 
Rosa. " He has promised to provide for us, and 
He will." 

" Yes, I know He will," said Mary, drying her 
tears. " Good night, Rosa," and the girls separated. 

" Where 's father ?" asked Mary, as soon as she 
went indoors. 

"He hasn't come home yet," answered Mrs. 
Angus. "Why, what's the matter Mary, have 
you been crying?" but before Mary could reply, 
the door opened, and her father entered. 

"Where's Tom, father?" she said, as soon as 
he had sat down. 

" Gone to look for work, my lassie^" replied her 
father. 

" To look for work ?" repeated Mrs. Angus. 

"Yes," answered her husband, "the mill has 
stopped !" 
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It was a sad blow to Mrs. Angus. What were 
they to do now ? Mary was the only one earning 
anything, and shel worked but four days in the 
week. AH their savings had been taken out of 
the bank, to make up the deficiency during the 
months they had been working shoifc time; so 
that now the mill had stopped altogether, starvation 
stared them in the face. 

But Mary whispered words of hope and comfort 
to her mother, as she tried to sootne her distress. 
" God will not forsake us, mother, dear," she said, 
" He has promised to give us daily bread." 

But it was little comfort Mrs. Angus could take 
from these words. She had not yet learned to 
love God as her father and her friend, who, *' doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men." 

The next morning, the landlord called for his 
rent. He was a hard man^ and showed his tenants 
no mercy. In vain Mrs. Angus pleaded the closing 
of the mill, and the working short time — he wanted 
his money, he said, and his money he would have, 
and if it was not ready for him by the following 
Monday, he should put in an execution. 

The little ones told Mary of this when she came 
home in the evening. It was an additional burden 
for her young spirit ; but she took it to the Lord, 
and spread it before Him, asking His guidance ana 
direction in this fresh strait. 

She looked round upon her still comfortable 
home, and thought of the landlord's words, and at 
once her resolution was taken. She would make 
any sacrifice to save that, and spare her mother's 
anxiety. 

The next evening, as soon as she returned from 
work, she took out her best shawl, and folding it 
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as small as she could^ went out without saying 
where she was going. 

She was already tired with her day's labour, but 
still she walked on until she reachea a part of the 
town where she was not known, and then, after 
looking carefully up and down the street to make 
sure no one was ooserving her^ she entered a 
pawnbroker's shop. 

"How much do you want on this?" said the 
man, as she unfolded the shawl. 

" Ten shillings," said Mary, timidly. 

" Why, you must be mad, girl, or else think I 
am," said the man, "to ask such a sum as that." 

" It cost me a great deal more than that, and I 
have not had it very long," said Mary, sadly. 

"P'raps it did, but we're overdone with such 
things now. I should think if I have taken one, 
I've taken fifty in to-day," and the man turned away 
to attend to some one else. But still Mary waited. 
It woidd be better, she thought, to part with her 
shawl at a sacrifice, than thac tiieir home should 
be taken firom them. 

*' How much will you give me on it ?" she said, 
eagerly, as soon as she could gain the man's 
attention. 
"Five shillings, not a farthing more," he said, 
shortly. '« I don't care about it at all." So Mary 
took the five shillings, and turned her steps home- 
wards. 

"There *s some money, mother/' she said, as soon 
as she was indoors, laying the five shillings on her 
mother's lap. "Will that pay all the rent we 
owe ? " " No, my dear," said Mrs. Angus, 
BorrowfiiUy, " not quite. We owe seven shillings, 
besides this week, ^ut Mary, dear, where did you 
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get this?" and she looked up in her daughter's 
race anxiously. 

" I borrowed it on my new shawl," said Mary. 
" Oh ! you should not have done that," said her 
mother, " I would have sent something else away. 
Now you will have nothing wann to wear this 
cold weather." 

'* But, toother, there was nothing else that could 
be spared," said Mary ; " I know father has taken 
everything to get us bread." 

"We shall have to move from here," said Mrs. 
Angus, after a few minutes pause. ** The rent is 
too much for us to pay now. Your &ther has gone 
to look for a place in King Street." 

'^ Oh, mother ! we cannot live in King Street," 
said Mary, with a dismayed look. 

^* We must^" said Mrs. Angus, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

*' But you will never be well in that close dirty 
street," said Mary. 

"It will be better to go there while we have 
furniture to take with us, than lose it all, and then 
go there without any." 

Mary could not dispute what her mother said. 
She went upstairs to pour out her grief before her 
Father in heaven. 

Words she could not utter ; her sorrow was too 
great for that. She could only sob out, ^^ Lord have 
mercy upon us." She rose from her knees but 
little comforted. The language of her heart was, 
*' Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? Hath He 
in anger shut up His tender mercy ?" She found 
that it was not so easy to trust 6od for food and 
clothing as she had supposed. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

>ARY missed her shawl when she went out 
the foUowinff Sunday morning. 

" How silly of you, Mary, to come out 
this cold morning in that thin cape/' said 
Rpsa. " Go hack and put, your shawl on ^ I will 
wait for you." Mary coloured, hut said she did not 
feel so very cold, and she would not go hack; 

She did not like to tell even Rosa what she had 
done with her shawl, or that she had come out with- 
out any hreakfast, for fear they should not have food 
enough to last through the week. 

That evening her eyes were gladdened with a 
sight she had long prayed and waited for. It was 
that of her father, seated in the house of God, listen- 
ing with eager, almost wrapt attention, to the 
message of mercy sent from heaven to men. 

She did not know he had intended coming, and 
was, therefore, greatly surprised to see him there. 
In her own heart, she had always thought it would 
he her mother that was first brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth j hut " God's ways are not as our 
ways." He often chooses those whom we should 
entirely overlook. 

Mary waited for her father, and they walked 
home together. He spoke of the sermon they had 
heard, and then mentioned that unpremeditated 
listening to the Word of God, in the school-room 
some weeks before. It was not much he said, but 
it was enough to convince Mary that-a great change 
had taken place in him^ and that he, like herse^ 
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was very anxious for her mother to become a sharer 
in the salvation so ireelj offered to all. 

" She will not be here long, I am afraid," he said, 
wiping away a tear. 

" What do you mean, father ?" asked Mary, with 
a start 

" Hav'nt you noticed how your mother wastes ?" 
said he, hoarsely'. "These troubles are killing her." 

** But mother always looked pale," said Mary. 

" Yes, I know she did, child, but hav'nt you seen 
how soon she gets tired ? The least exertion is too 
much for her now." 

*^ I'm afraid the moving will be too much for her," 
said Mary, forcing back her tears. 

" We must manage that without her," said Angus. 

" 1 did not mean the moving exactly. I meant 
the change of air, and all that," replied Mary. 

" I wish it could be avoided," sighed her father. 
" But your mother has set her heart upon this 
change; I have put it off as long as I possibly 

could, for I am afraid the close air will hasten ^" 

He could not finish his sentence, but turned his 
head to hide the gathering tears, while Mary hastily 
brushed her own away, which were falling like rain. 

This was a fresh, and almost overwhelming grief, 
shutting out all the light of her new-born joy. But 
she succeeded in checking her tears, and strove to 
comfort her father. 

" Mother may not be so bad, after all," she said. 
" Perhaps if she were to go to the doctor, he might 
give her something that would do her good." 

But her father shook his head, sadly. 

" It would be of no use," he said. " She has 
been in a decline for months." 

" But we can pray for her, father," said Mary. 
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"Yes," replied he. "But I don't understand 
much about prayer." 

"Well, but you know God aays, 'Ask and it 
shall be given you, seek and ye shall find.' Do yoa 
know, I heard little Emily, the other day, praying 
that God would give her a new heart ; and I kuow 
she believed God was listening to wbat she said. 
although she asked in the same way that she would 
ask you for anything, and I thought then, it was 
just the way God would have us ask Him for what 
we want He does'nt want us to use fine words 
when we pray." 

Angus thought over what Mary had said, and it 
was a great comfort to him, to think that he could 
go and pour out his wants before God in his own 
words. Hitherto, he had had a confused idea about 
its being necessary to use long and fine words, and 
it had many times hindered his approach to the 
throne of grace. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LANG! Clang! sounded the heavy mill bell 
the following morning, but it was sweet 
music to the ears of many, for a report 
had got afloat that Langleys had determined 
to follow the example of some of the other mill 
owners, and close their factory. 

" Thank God for that sound," said Mary Angus, 
fervently, when she heard it, for it was at Langley's 
she worked. 

^' I wish Tom had come home," she said, as she 
went out. '^ I shall come round at dinner time, 
mother, and see if he has come." 

Tom was the eldest of the family, as well as 
Mary. They were twins. He had worked for 
Beveral years with his father, at Robert's mill, but 
when that closed, he persuaded his father to let him 
go somewhere else, and look for work. He had 
now been absent several days, and at present no 
tidings of him had reached them, and they were, oi 
course, in much anxiety about it, for he had never 
been a night away from home in his life before. 

Mary came, as she said she would (not to dinner, 
for they could only afford two meals a day), but to 
ask if her brother had been heard of« But the day 
passed, and no Tom came. 

That afternoon, as the work-people were leaving 
the factory, Mr. Langley himseli informed them 
that^ though he was very unwilling to do it, he 
should be compelled to close the mill two other days 
each week. So, for the future, there woidd be only 
two days' work; 
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A chorus of sobs and groans followed thTs 
announcement. Mr. Langlej's heart was touched 
with pity for their distress. He knew the increased 
misery and poverty this would bring upon them^ 
and ne would willingly have spared them^ had it 
been possible. 

" I am compelled to do this," he said, looking 
round upon the men. ^' Indeed, if I consulted only 
my own profit, I should close the mill at once, for I 
shall have to buy cotton at a loss to myself; but I 
will not see you starving while I have it in my 
power to help you." 

** God bless you, master," said the men ; for they 
knew they were no idle words Mr. Langley had 
spoken, but that he meant all he said. 

Mary left the factory sad and sorrowful. She 
did not go straight home, but wandered on towards 
the London Road. 

" One more day's work," she said to herself, " and 
then no more till next Monday;" and she groaned 
in spirit as she thought of it, for, of course, no work, 
no money, and how were they all to live ? 

Just then the words of the previous day's text 
came to her mind, " Cast thy burden upon tie Lord, 
and He shall sustain thee." 

" Oh, I wish I could do that," she said, half aloud, 
and then tears came to her relief. Presently she 
grew more calm, as she thought of the many pro- 
mises the Bible contained for those who were in 
trouble, and then she retraced her steps towards 
home. 

^< Mother is so ill, Mary," said her sister, as she 
opened the door. *^ She has been lying on the bed 
all the afternoon." 

Mary went up stairs. Her mother- did, indeed, 
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look ill-— more like a corpse^ than a living woman. 
Her JEither's words of the previous day shot a pang 
through Mary's hearty as she hent over her. 

*' Mother, what is the matter ?" said Mary. 

Mrs. An^s opened her eyes. ^' Has he come 
yet ?" she a^ed, in a hoarse whisper. Mary knew 
it was her brother that was meant. 

" Noy not yety" she answered, in as cheerful a 
tone as she could command. *' Have you had any 
tea, mother ?" 

'^ We hav'nt had anything since breakfast, and 
then you know we only had a slice of bread," said 
her little sister^ who had followed her into the room. 

Mrs. Angus groaned as the child said this. 

** There, go down stairs, Emily, I will come 
directly," said Mary. 

'* I know they must be very hungry," said her 
mother. " I sent to the baker's a little while ago, 
and asked them to let me have another loaf, but 
they would'nt," and she covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Mary went into her own room, and took out her 
best dress. It had been given to her by her father 
and mother on her last birthday, and it grieved her 
sorely to part with it. But she would rather do 
that than see her mother and sisters starve. So she 
resolutely folded it up, and took it to keep company 
with her shawl. 

Of course, she did not get a fourth of its valuoi 
but she got enough to biiy some coals and breads 
and a little tea and sugar for her mother^ and with 
these she hurried home. 

Her &ther had come in since she had left, and 
now he sat moody and silent, looking at the^ empty 
grate* He lifted his head as Mary entered. 
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"Where did you get them, girl ?" he said, almost 
fiercely, as Mary put the things she had purchased 
upon the table. 

She could not answer for a minute, her father's 
manner astonished her so much ; she never remem- 
bered having seen him look as he now did. 

"Tell me directly," said he, in a peremptory 
tone, rising from his seat. 

" I bought them," answered Mary, quickly. 

** Thank God for that," said he. " 1 feared when 
I saw the things that you were a thief, as well as 
your brother." And the strong man bowed his 
head, and wept like a child. 

Mary stood Jike one suddenly turned to stone. 

" Tom a thief!" she gasped, after a minute or two, 
" Who says it, father ?" 

" Hush, hush, child," said her father, recovering 
from his emotion. " Your mother must not hear of 
this ;" and the next minute Mrs. Angus entered the 
room. 

Mary immediately commenced lighting the fire, 
and then set to work to prepare the tea ; but she 
moved about as one in a dream. All her thoughts 
were occupied with what her father had said aoout 
Tom. Could he be a thief? Her brother whom 
she had thought so good and noble ! It seemed an 
impossibility. How she wished her mother had 
not come down just at that moment, so that she 
might have had time to ask her father more about 
it. 

But her abstraction had caused her to make 
several mistakes already, and now little Emily sud« 
denly exclaimed, " Oh, mother, look, Mary has put 
sugar in the teapot, instead of tea." 

** Why, what can be the matter with you, to-night^ 
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Mary V* said Mrs. Angus^ as Mary, colourings en-* 
deavoured to rectify her mistake. 

" Sugar is a luxury we must do without now," 
said Mrs. Angus. You should not have bought it^ 
dear." 

" I only got a little for you, mother," answered 
Mary. ** We can do very well without." 

She saw that her mother's eye was upon her, as 
she moved about the room, and she endeavoured to 
rouse herself from her melancholy, lest suspicion 
should be excited that she had heard something of 
Tom. 

As soon as tea was over, she put the little ones 
to bed, and then persuaded her mother to follow 
them. 

At first Mrs. Angus objected. She felt sure Tom 
would come home that night, she said, aud she 
would sit up for him. 

" But father can do that, you know, mother," 
said Mary, " It will not do ibr you to sit pp to- 
night, because you will have to get up very early 
to-morrow morning to prepare for moving," 

" But I want to see Tom to-nighV' said Mrs. 
Angus. 

^'Your sitting up won*t bring him," answered 
her father, with diiiiculty restraining his emotion, 
as he thought how small the probability was of her 
ever seeing him again. 

** No, it will not," said she, wearily. ^' Will you 
let him come to me the tnoment he comes in ?" she 
asked, " and then I will go to bed." 

" If he comes, I will," replied her husband, assist- 
ing her upstairs, for the exertion was almost too 
much now for her feeble strength. 

" Why do you say, * If he comes V " she asked, 
in a tone of alarm. 
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<' Why, you know we have expected him so many 
times, and been disappointed/' answered he^ as 
cheerfully as he could. 

He sat some time by his wife's bedside that night, 
and disclosed to her the change that had taken 

Solace in his own heart and feelings during the last 
ew weeks. - 

" Our Mary is right," he said. " This world is not 
all we have to live lor. We ought to bless God for 
giving us such a daughter. I have long been con- 
vinced by her conduct, that there must be more in 
religion tnan I ever thought for. You never heard 
her murmur or complain at the want of food or fire 
this cold weather. Her patience is a lesson to me." 

*^ Yes, I have often thought how willingly she 
gives up clothes, as well as her wages, that we may 
not starve. But she has no more now, poor girl, to 
part with, and what shall we do ?" 

" We must take her text," replied her husband, 
^^ and believe as she does, that ^ the Lord will pro- 
vide.' " 

*^ I wish I could feel as you do," sighed Mrs. 
Angus. 

** Could'ntyou pray ?" asked her husband, timidly. 

Nothing but the deep anxiety he felt for his wife's 
eternal welfare, and the conviction that her days on 
earth were numbered, could have enabled him to 
say as much. 

'^ Light the candle, and read a chapter to me 
out of the Bible," said Mrs. Angus. 

He lighted the candle, and reached a Bible off 
the drawers, but he did not know where to read, 
and he sat sometime turning over the leaves in 
search of a chapter. 

" Go into Mary's room, and fetoh hers," said his 
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wife, at length; ^' There's a red ribbon in it, at the 
place where it says something about being weary. 
Kead that to me. 

He did as he was directed, and opened the book 
at the eleventh chapter of Matthew, which he com* 
menced, and read through to the end. 

" Ah ! that's^ it^*' said his wife, with animation, 
as he read the twenty-eighth verse. 

"Read it over again," she said, *ri want rest.'* 

*' Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls." 

" Who said them words ?" asked she. 

^^ Jesus Christ, I think," answered her nusoand. 
'^ It seems like it to me, for we must go to Him to 
be saved." 

" I wish I could go to him," she said, wearily. 
'' I want rest, rest." 

Her husband closed the book, and laid it down, 
^nd, thinking she wanted to sleep, put out the 
candle, and went down stairs. 

But Mrs. Angus did not go to sleep. She lay 
with her eyes closed, but a severe mental conflict 
was passing within. Conscience had been aroused, 
and now upbraided her with her long years of 
neglect of God. Rest ! what had she to do with 
rest. There was such a thing, but not for her j God 
would only give it to those who served Him. And 
then Satan whispered, "It is too late for you. It 
can only be through long years of faithful service 
that this rest is obtained, and you will not be here 
much longer.*' This last thought startled her still 
more. She lay in mental agony, and cold drops of 
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perapiration broke out upon her forehead. " What 
shall T do ? Ob, what can I do," Bhe exclaimed, 
half aloud. 

Suddenly her hnsbaud'a question, " Could'nt vou 
pray f" came to her mind, and she crept out of Bed 
and knelt down, but the thought of her danger 
seemed to deprive her of all power to speak, and in 
mute agony ehe knelt on hour after hour. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

>ARY ^ai; impatiently waiting for her father 
to come down stairs. It seemed to her, 
in her feverish anxiety^ that his footstep 
never would be heard. What could he be 
doing so long? She thought he would have 
hurried down as quickly as possible. She went to 
the foot of the stairs and listened, and it seemed as 
though he was reading aloud. What could he be 
reading to her mother ? She was sure she could not 
do it in such a state of mind ; and she began to feel 
angry with her father for staying so long. 

At length she heard her mother's bedroom door 
close, and her father gently coming down. 

She scarcely waited for him to enter the room 
before she exclaimed, " Now, father, tell me this 
about Tom!" 

The question brought back all the painful recol- 
lections that had been laid aside for the last half 
hour, and the same dark expression Mary had seen 
when she first entered, settled upon his brow. 

" Your mother fnust not hear of it," he said. ^^ You 
must keep it a secret from her and the children. 
Promise me you will not tell your mother, for it 
would be her death," he exclaimed. 

^* I will not tell her, father," said Mary. 

" This must be a secret between us two, my girl," 
said her father. And then he went on to tell how 
he had 'been out all day in search of work, and that 
he had met a man who had just come from Bolton, 

c 
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where he had seen Tom taken up for robbing a 
jeweller's window. 

'^^ This is worst of all," said he, as he concluded 
the recital. " I t5ould have borne poverty, I could 
have gone to the workhouse, and asked for relief 
even ; but for my boy to be a thief. Oh, it's dread- 
ful/' and again the tears forced themselves into his 
eyes. 

*' But, father," said Mary, " there may be some 
mistake about it. It may not be our Tom. I never 
will believe he would do such a thing." 

*^ Neither would I at one time," said her father, 
'' but I am obliged to do so now. There is no mis- 
take about it, K)r I have seen the man who spoke 
to him as he was being taken off to jail. He did 
not like to tell me at first, for it appears Tom told 
him not to let me hear of it." 

" Oh, father," was all Mary could utter, and she 
burst into tears, and for a few minutes wept almost 
passionately. But at length she restrained her 
emotion, and wiped her eyes. 

" I don't believe he's guilty, now, father," she 
exclaimed, *' and I shall pray that God will clear 
him, and I believe He will too." Hor father looked 
at her in surprise, and something like a hope crept 
into his own mind, that Mary might after all oe 
right. But he would not suffer it to remain. 

" It is folly, my girl," he said, " to think of any- 
thing like that. You must forget you ever had a 
brother, now that he has disgraced you," and his 
face grew darker and sterner than ever. 

" Oh, father, father, do not talk of poor Tom like 
that," exclaimed Mary, imploringly. " You must 
forgive him, and love him still." 

« Forgive him ! Never," said Angus. *^ How 
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oould I forgive one who has brought so much dis- 
grace on us all." 

*^ But God has to forgive us for just as much/* 
said Mary, " and Jesus said, * If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses/ " 

This view of the case somewhat startled Angus. 
Had it occurred some time before, he would have 
forbidden Mary to ask for her brother's forgiveness, 
but the case was different now. He owned a 
Father in heaven, and felt that that Father's com- 
nrandment was binding upon him. 

" Oh, father, do forgive him," pleaded Mary. 

" Well, I'll try, my girl," said he, "but don't say 
any more about it just now." 

" I suppose, father, you've not been able to get 
any worK ? Are many of the mills closed in the 
other towns ?" said Mary. 

" They're all closing one after another," said he. 
** I hear Langley's only work two days a week now. 
Is that true V 

" Yes, father," sftid Mary, sadly. 

" One Tto work two days, and seven to live on it," 
he exclaimed, bitterly. 

" Oh, father, God will take care of us," said Mary, 
and she opened a Testament that lay near, and read 
part of the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, from the 
twenty-fifth verse to the end. 

" There," she exclaimed, as she closed the book, 
" God has promised to feed us, and His word is never 
broken. I heard to-day that money was being sent 
from all parts of England for us now, and that the 
people did'nt think we were beggars because we 
want it." 

"I will never have a farthiug I don't work for, 
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unless I am compelled/' replied be^ drawing him- 
self up proudly, ^^ I mean to go to Bolton as soon 
as the moving is over^ and inquire about Tom, and 
look for something to do." 

^^ But, father, if people are kind enough to send 
us money to help us, might'nt it be the way God 
means us to have food V asked Mary. 

" I don't know, child. I don't want anything 
given me, while I can work for it," said he, bat in a 
more subdued tone. 

They sat up some hours talking, and when An^s 
went upstairs, he was somewhat alarmed to see nis 
wife kneeling by the bedside. She had sunk against 
a chair, and ne found that she had fainted. 

The following day Angus went to Bolton, as he 
proposed, but it was a fruitless journey. Hundreds 
were walking the streets, as well as at Stockport, 
in want of work, and no one could, or would, give 
him any information about his son. 

Weary and dispirited, he returned to his home. 
But a fresh trouble awaited him. 

A. neighbour had heard of Tom's arrest, and im- 
prudently informed his mother of it. The sudden- 
ness of the news gave her such a violent shock, that 
when her husband returned, he foand her alarm- 
ingly ill. She, however, rallied a little in a few 
days, but it was evident to all that her time here 
was very short 

One day, as Mary sat hy her bedside reading a 
chapter from the Bible, sue suddenly exclaimed, 
using the words of the chapter, " Yes, Mary, I am 
going to see ' the river of water of life.' 1 am going 
where there is no more sorrow. I shall never see 
Tom here, but I hope he will come to me there. 
Mary, I believe he is innocent. I wish — I have 
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prayed that God would clear up this mystery before 
I die.** 

Mary was astonished to hear her mother speak 
in this manner. She had often asked her to read a 
chapter lately, but she did not know that any vital 
change had taken place in her. She remembered 
now, however, how patient and uncomplaining her 
mother had been of late. She had said less than any 
one about the alteration in their circumstances. 
This silence was accounted for now, and sincerely 
did Mary rejoice. 

But something else that her mother had said sent 
a chill horror to Mary's loving heart. She could 
not bear to think of it. It was something so dread- 
ful, so terrible, to think of her mother's dying, and 
she tried to put away the thought, and persuade 
herself that it was not true. 

^* You are not worse to-day, mother ?" she man- 
aged to say, at length. 

" No, dear, not much worse," replied her mother, 
gazing affectionately at her. " But I get weaker, I 
think?' 

" But you may get well again, don't you think ?" 
asked Mary. 

" No, my dear," said Mrs. Angus, steadily. " I 
shall not be with you much longer. I am not afraid 
to die now. Jesus has taken all that away. I know 
that this will give you the greatest comfort, darling. 
When I am gone, you must be a mother to the little 
ones, and bring them to Heaven with you." Mary 
could not answer, she was weeping bitterly. 

"Oh, mother," she sobbea, "I can never do 
without you. Don't you think there might be 
something that would do you good ?" 

*^ No, dear, nothing woulcf save my life, I am 
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sore; and jaa would not keep me away &om 
heaveD, would you ?" 

Mary dried her tears, and tried to speak calmly, 
D9 she answered, 

" I will try to bear it, and not munnur ; but oh, 
it is so sad to think of parting with you." 

The days and weeks dragged slowly along^. Piece 
by piece of the Angus's furniture was going from 
them, and they were no worse off than were hundreds 
of others around them. Mary still worked two days 
a week at the factory, but each week she expected to 
hear it would close altogether, and then they would 
be obliged to make application to the parish, or the 
Relief Committee, that was n 



The dreary monotony of their lives seemed to 
make the days and weeks of an interminable length, 
and then the suspense tbey were in Tespecting Tom, 
was very wearing. They had ascertained, beyond 
a doubt, that it was he who had been arrested in 
Bolton, but they could leam no further particulars. 
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CHAPTER Vri. 

**^^^AT TAT r There's the postman," Baid 

W^^ Lucy Aof^s, " I wonder whether he has 

^^^g broug'ht Mrs. White a letter from Harry. 

I think it must be very nice to hsTfl 

letters, I wish somebody would tend us 009, 
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She watched the man as he crossed and fe^ 
crossed the street, leaving the messages of good 
and evil tidings, disappointing not a few who were 
anxiously expecting to hear from dear ones, who 
had gone to a distance in search of employment, 
and who had promised to write as soon as they had 
succeeded. 

At length he knocks at 36, King Street, and the 
knock startles both Lucy and Mary, for a letter 
seldom comes to that house. But their surprise is 
increased when the woman living on the ground 
floor calls Mary to come and take the letter in. 

A letter for them. Who can it be from ? she 
thinks, as she runs down stairs. 

It was directed to her father, but she knew the 
handwriting to be that of her brother^ and without 
waiting to go up stairs^ she tore the envelope open 
to read it. 

"My dear Father and Mother. 

" I must ask you to forgive me for not writing 
before, but I wanted to get work before I did so. 
I must tell you that I went to Bolton first, and 
there got into trouble. I was taken up for robbing 
a jeweller's shop window, but I need not tell you I 
was innocent. However, I got locked up for a week 
for it ; but when I was discharged, the magistrate 

fave me five shillings, which I send to you. I 
egged my way up to London, and have now got a 
situation as porter in a warehouse. I have only 
been at it two days. I have had odd jobs, but thui 
is the first regular work I have had. 

" There is a great deal of talk up here about 
Bubscriptions for Lancashire. I hope enough will 
reach you to keep you through the winter.. Givf 
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my, love to Manr and all the children, and accept 
the* same yourselves. 

^' From your affectionate Son, 

"Thomas Angus. 
"P.S.— I should not have got this situation if I 
bad not been able to read and write." 

Mary bounded up the stairs before she had read 
half ot it. 

" Oh mother !" she exclaimed, rushing into the 
room, '^ here's a letter from Tom." 

The invalid raised herself in bed and held out 
her hand. 

" Give it me," she exclaimed, '' and let me see it 
for myself." 

" He's innocent," exclaimed Mary, as she gave 
the letter into her mother's hand. 

" Thank God that I am allowed to know it before 
I go !" said Mrs. Angus, ferventlv. 

*'Mary, you must read it tor me, my hand 
trembles so ;" and Mary read the letter, and showed 
her mother the five shillings' worth of postage 
stamps it contained, and Mrs. Angus declared after 
hearing it, that she felt better and stronger than 
she had done for months before. 

But who shall describe the father's joy, when he 
came home and heard that his boy was innocent. 

"I can bear on bravely now, God helping me," 
he said, ^'now I know my boy is not a uiief;" 
and he went about with a lighter heart and a 
happier face than he had worn »>r many weeks. 

jjiey had now nothing lefb on which they could 
raise money, and Tom's five shillings came at a 
time when even Mary felt ready to yield to despair. 

But that, and the letter gave them renewed hope, 
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and they were again enabled to put their trust in 
^e Lora. 

The five shillings were soon expended^ and 
then Angus^ though very unwilling to do so, was 
obliged to make application for relief. The weather 
was likewise severe, and this added to their distress ; 
for thej, like many others, were scantily protected 
firom its inclemency; all, and more than all they 
could spare having gone to purchase food. 

At length, Mary's fear about the stopping of the 
mill was realized. The cotton was all used, and no 
more could be bought but at a ruinous price; so 
the millowner thought it would be better to ffive 
his money to his workpeople at once, tiian to lose 
by buying cotton, aud then having to sell the 
manufactured article for less than he ^ve for the 
raw material. It was this fear that k^pt hundreds oi 
others from buying. 

If they had felt sure there was no more cotton 
to be got from America, they would have bought 
what was then in England, and set their mills 
going ; but they were afraid to buy, lest there should 
come a glut afterwards, and that would almost have 
ruined some of them. But to return to our story. 

Mary heard the announcement, that all work 
would be for the present suspended in the Messrs. 
Langleys' mill, with a sinking heart. Her family 
would now be quite destitute. She avoided speak- 
ing to any of her companions as she went out, 
but turned in the opposite direction to that in which 
her home lay. 

Soon the more bustling part of the town was left 
behind, but still she walked on, revolving in her 
mind what she should do, now this last blow had 
&llen upon them. She felt her trust in God sadly 
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shaken^ and as she looked up at the stars^ now 
shining so cahn and clear, she could not help 
wondering wh^ Qod permitted all this distress and 
misery ; but again she remembered the text from 
which the sermon of the previous Sunday had 
been preached. " What I do, thou knowest not 
now, out thou shalt know hereafter." 

Nearly an hour she walked and mused, thinking 
over all the trouble that had come upon them during 
the last few months, and of that sorrow that she knew 
too well must be very near, for, contrary to all ex- 
pectations her mother had lingered on. But each day 
Mary thought would be her last, and now she 
scolded herself for have stayed away so long, and 
once more retracing her steps, hurried on towards 
her home. 

" Oh ! Mary, where have you been ?'* exclaimed 
her sister Lucy, as she entered. '' I have been all 
over the place after you. Rosa Smith is out now 
looking for you." 

" Is anything the matter, then ?" asked Mary, in 
an alarmed tone, hurrying up stairs. But her 
sister pulled her back. 

" Stay a moment," she said, " you must not go 
to mother. Emily is ill, so ill, and the doctor says, 
oh, he says"— but the little girl could proceed no 
further ; tears and sobs choked her utterance. 

Mary saw that something serious must have 
happened to her little sister, and she hastened 
upstairs. 

^^ What is it ?" she said to her father, whom she 
met coming down. 

" The Lord is taking her," said he, hoarsely, as he 
drew his sleeve across his eyes. ^^ Go in, and comfort 
your mother. She'll be the next," 
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Mary entered the room. A neiglibonF was 
sitting oeside Mrs. Angus, who was lying, calm and 
composed, with little Emily on her arm. The child 
tamed her head as Mary came in, and stretched out 
her arms towards her. 

" I'm going to heaven," she whispered, as her 
sister bent over to kiss her. " I wish you could all 
come with me, for you will often be cold and 
hungry as I have been, but I shan't be hungry 
there, shall I T 

" No, dear," answered Mary, through her felling 
tears, " everyone is happy in heaven. But now let 
me lift you a little further this way, will you, dear 7 
You wiD make mother's arm ache." The child suffered 
herself to be moved, and soon afterwards fell into 
a doze, while Mary took her post besides the bed to 
watch her. 

Emily had been ailing for some time, and was 
very ill when Mary went out in the morning, 
but no danger was apprehended by anyone until 
the doctor came, and said there was no hope. 

The blow had thus fallen so suddenly and unex* 
pectedly, that Mary felt stunned by it. But, for 
the mother's sake, she nerved herself to appear 
calm and composed, for the least agitation she 
knew might snap the slender thread that held her 
in life. 

As she sat and watched the little sleeper^ sho 
breathed many a silent prayer for strength to bear 
the coming trial. She had learned more of her 
own weakness lately, and was therefore led to 
depend more entirely upon God for strength. And 
the '' Strength of Israel" who cannot lie, and has 
said, " When thou passest through the waters, I 
will be with thee, ana through the rivers they shall 



not overflow Iheej when thon walkest dirongh the 
fire thou sh&lt not be burnt, neither aball the flame 
kindle upon thee," was with her, and filled her heart 
and mind with peace and even happiness, for she 
knew that the two dear onea lying upon the borders 
of the grave would exchange' earth for heaven, 
sorrow and want for joy and gladness ; and she felt 
it would be selfish to wish them to stay. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

|ITTLE EMILY slept for some time, but at 
length she woke, and seeing Mary still 
beside her, said, " Hav'nt you been to bed, 
Mary?" 

'^ No, dear," answered her sister. 

'* But, aint you very tired ?" asked Emily. 

" No, dear, not very," said Mary. 

"Do people get tired in heaven?" asked the 
child, and then without waiting for her sister's 
reply, she said, " Do you think it will be very long 
before you come ? Mother's coming very soon, I 
know, and I'm so ^lad, because I should be lonely 
by myself. But I want you all to come, Tom and 
father, and all." 

Soon afterwards she again fell asleep. Once 
Mary heard her say, " I am so cold and hungry," 
and she took off her own dress and put it over her, 
and asked if she would like a little milk ^ but she 
took no notice of the question. 

Another hour passed, and then Marv saw that a 
change was taking place in the little sleeper. 8he 
called her father immediately, and they together 
watched for a few minutes the approach of the 
angel of death. A spasm of pain seemed to disturb 
her once, but then all was calm and peaceful again, 
until at length she opened her eves and whispered, 
'^Modier! mother!" and then her spirit took its 
flight, and joined the white robed multitude of little 
children, who are "Singing, glory, glory, glory, 
before the throne of God," 



k 
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Doubtless^ the shock of Emily's death hastened 
that of Mrs. Ao^s^ for before the child was laid 
in her last resting place^ the family were gathered 
around the death-bed of her who had so long been 
the light and joy of their home. 

"I am going," said the dying woman^ to her 
husband, 'n)Ut God will comfort you, and bring you 
through all your troubles. Give my love to Tom, 
and tell him to meet me in heaven." Then turning 
to Mary, she said, " God bless you, my darling, for 
all you have been to us. I know I shall see you 
in heaven; but oh, Mary! don't come alone ; bring 
them all with you." She then kissed all the 
children once more. " God will take care of you 
all, I know," she said. ^^I can leave you in His 
haJids without any fear." ' 

A few hours afterwards, as Mary was raising her 
head to relieve her labouring breath, she expired. 
And so little Emily was not long lonely. 

Keenly was her death felt hj all the sorrowing 
femily, but it seemed to affect Mary more than any- 
one else. The solemn charge that had been given 
by her dying mother, was felt at first to be a 
responsibility almost too great for her. But the 
thought that she was now to be the comfort of her 
father, as well as the guardian of her young sisters, 
served to rouse her from the indulgence of her own 
sorrow, to strive to make up to them, as far as 
possible, the heavy loss they nad sustained. 

At first it seemed impossible to her that she 
could ever live without her mother's love, and her 
help in all she had to do ; and nothing but a strong 
reliance in God's love and power to help her, could 
have enabled her to overcome all the difficulties 
tiiat lay in her way. But her experience of that 
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lovfl in tlie past, rose np to check ever; teat and 
every doubt. The thought of God's great giMdness 
in permitting her to see the desire of her heart bo 
speedily accomplished, in the conversion of botll 
her parents, was enough to silence every murmurin)!^ 
nnbelieving thought as to His wisdom and love, in 
leading them through such a rough and dark path- 
way as they had now to tread. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

»E are to walk * by faith/ not by sight,** 
said Mary, to her friend Rosa Smith, 
who called one day to see her, about a 
week after her mower's death. 

Mary was herself yery ill now, and Rosa could 
not help sheddinff tears as she noticed how thin and 
wasted she looked. 

'^ I am so glad to find you so cheerful," said 
Rosa. '^ I am afraid I should be yery impatient if 
I were in your place." 

"God would giye you grace, dear, to bear all 
He laid upon you," saicl Mary. 

" But, Mary, suppose you should die, and leaye 
your sisters wimout anyone to take care of them ?'* 
persisted Rosa. 

" Isn't He strong enough to do that, without me V* 
asked Mary. 

Just then the door opened, and Angus entered, 
with some food for his half famished children. 

" It's all true what you said this morning," he 
exclaimed, kissing Mary. 

" What was that, father ?" asked Mary. 

" Why, about God neyer forgetting to help those 
who trust in Him. Don't you remember f" 

•^ Oh, yes," replied Mary, " And He has helped 
you, I can see." 

*^ Ah, the bread and soup isn*t all He's done 
for us to-day," he exclaimed, joyfully. " I'ye got 
some work to go to, to-morrow." 

^^Haye you^ &ther?" exclaimed all the children 
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together^ and they commenced dancing and caper- 
ing about the room. 

^'Hush, hush." said Angus, "You will make 
Mary worse. Cfome and sit round the table, and I 
will give you some soup;" 

The children were not long in obeying, and their 
father proceeded to divide what he had brought 
equally among them. 

" Is one of the mills going to begin ?" asked Mary. 

" No/' replied her father, " It's shoemaking work 
I am going to do." 

" Shoemaking," repeated Mary. 

" Yes, you know I learned to make shoes long 
before I worked in a cotton mill." 

It was not until some years after his marriage 
that Angus came to live at Stockport, and, there- 
fore, his neighbours were inclined to look upon him 
as an interloper. If it had not been for this he 
might have been led to spend his eveiungB from 
home, instead of with his family, as he had always 
done. 

It was to this habit of their father's that the 
children were chiefly indebted for what education 
they had had. Few of their companions in the 
mills could either read or write. But Angus knew 
the value of these useful acquirements himself, and 
determined that his children should have the same 
benefit. 

The following day he commenced working at one 
of the rooms, opened by means of the subscriptions 
sent for the relief of these unemployed operatives. 

Mary's Sunday School teacher came to see her as 
soon as she heard of her illness, and through her she 
was supplied with nourishment she would otherwise 
have been without ^ for it was quite impossible for 
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hev hiket to earn more than a scanty subsist* 
ence for them^ and it was by want of food^ and 
exposure to cold, that Mary's illness had been 
brought on. 

She soon, however, began to get stronger, and as 
soon as she was able she went to one of uie schools, 
opened for the instruction of girls in needlework, 
and other domestic employments, which their occu- 
pation as factory girls had prevented them from 
learning. Many uselul lessons did Mary gain during 
the weeks she attended this school; lessons which 
were practically useful to her afterwards, and for 
wbich she felt deeply grateful. 

It is time for us to give some account of Tom. 
Mary had answered his letter, giving him an account 
of her mother's serious illness, and their fear that 
she would not live through the winter. 

Tom wrote immediately on receiving this, beg- 
ging that he might be sent for, should his mother 
be worse ; but, owing to some delay, this letter 
did not reach its destination till after his mother's 
death. His sorrow was very great when he was 
informed that he should see her face no more on 
earth, and he would have returned home at once, 
had it been possible ; however, he took his father's 
advice, and did not attempt this journey, but worked 
on steadily in his situation, and was able to send 
hiir. a trifle from his earnings occasionally. 

The postman often paid No. 86 a visit now, and 
it greatly cheered the inmates to hear of Tom's 

Jrosperity. But Tom himself was not satisfied with 
london. He wanted to go abroad, and two or 
three young men with whom he had become 
acquainted, gave him such a glowing description of 
New 2^8Jana, to which colony they were about to 
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sail, that he became mdst anxious to go witli 
them. 

He mentioned this in one of his letters to his 
father^ but Angus, seeing no hope of this desire 
being gratified, at least ror some years, wrote and 
told him not to think of leaving his country and 
sisters, but to settle himself steaoily to his present 
employment. 

The following week brought another letter from 
Tom, asking if his father and sisters would accom- 
pany him to New Zealand, and begging them to 
consent to do so. 

This appeared the height of absurdity, and so his 
father tola him in his reply, and again advised him 
not to let his mind run upon such impossibilities. 
The next day another letter came from Tom^ who 
had forgotten to explain that his master had offered 
to obtain a free passage for them, and likewise assist 
in providing them with an outfit, lliis, of course, 
altered things altogether, and An^us anxiously 
awaited the arrival of Mary, to talk me matter over 
with her. 

Two or three days were taken to consider this 
matter, before an answer was given, for both felt 
that it was a serious thing, and ought not to be 
decided upon hastily. 

That night, before retiring to rest, Mary spread 
the matter before the Lord, asking His guidance 
and direction, pleading that promise, ^^ In all thy 
ways acknowleage Him, and He shall direct thy 
pauis," and begging its fulfilment, now that they 
needed direction. She went the next day, and . 
talked the matter over with her Sunday School 
teacher, who had always been her sympathising and 
faithful friend. And in a few days an answer was 
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dent, which gladdened Tom's heart — they would go. 
It was for his children's sake Angus determined to 
do this. Had he consulted only his own inclina- 
tion in the matter, he would have remained in 
England, but ttie thought that his children might 
get on better in that far off land, made him sacri- 
nce his personal feelings, and decide to leave the 
land of his birth. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ftAfiT WBB MaTch when Angus decided to m to 
miW New Zealand, and they were to sail in May, 
^J^ EO they bad little mora than a month to 
S'tiKj'S make all their preparations. 
Tom's mast«r kept hia word, and when all tlie 
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papers necessary to secure their passage were signed, 
ne sent down some money and a large box of clothes, 
which had been contributed by different firiends. and 
which he thought Mary might alter for herseli and 
sisters. 

This was done, with the assistance of Rosa 
Smith, who had offered to come and help her friend 
in her preparations j for, of course, all devolved 
upon Mary. 

" I can't believe you are really going away for 
ever, Mary," said Rosa, as she sat one day, sewing. 
^^ It seems like a dream." 

^^ I can scarcely think it is true, myself, some- 
times," said Mary. 

" What changes we have all seen this last year," 
said Rosa. 

" Yes, it has been a wonderful year to us all," 
replied Mary. ^' If we could only have foreseen 
this time last year what has happened since !" 

" Why, we should not have been able to bear 
the trials half so well, because we should have been 
weakened by anxiety in anticipating them." 

" God has indeed led us by a way that we knew 
not," said Mary. 

'^ There is one - thing, I think, we have all 
learned," said Rosa, ''And that is, to trust God. I 
scarcely knew what it meant until lately, I think." 

'' How many promises there are depending upon 
this trust," said Mary, " I believe it is because we 
have trusted in Him, t^at God has opened this way 
for us. You know there is a verse in the Psalms, 
' The Lord shall help them and deliver them, be- 
cause they trust in Him.' " 

" Yes, and yet how often we forget to trust when 
the trouble comes," said Rosa, '' But I think we 
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have learned a lesson we are not likely very soon 
to forget." 

April passed very ouickly, and the first week in 
May was spent in bidding farewell to friends and 
scenes long familiar and very dear. The last place 
Mary took her sisters to visit was the churchyard 
where lay their mother and youngest sister. The 
grave was grass grown now, and daisies were spring- 
ing up here and there. Mary gathered, a few to 
take with her to that distant land, destined to be 
their future home. She wished, as she stood there 
by the green hillock, that the painter's art had been 
hers, that she might have carried with her the 
picture of her mother's grave. 

The next day they started for London, where 
they were met by Tom, and a week afterwards they 
baae adieu to the white cliffs of England for ever. 

They had a prosperous voyage, and in due timo 
reached the land of their adoption. 

Angus and Tom obtained employment almost 
immediately, and were able to support the rest of 
the family in comfort. Mary fulfilled her mother's 
dying injunction, to become the " little mother " of 
her sisters, and is endeavouring to lead them to 
that wisdom whose ways are ways of pleasantnesS| 
and all whose paths are peace. 



THE END. 
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CHAPTER L 

Y name is Margaret Chilton. My father held 
a situation as clerk in a great house in the 
city, and we lived in the suburbs some ^yq 
miles distant from his place of business. 

When my father on his marriage first settled 
there, it was a pretty place enough; it stood in 
a little garden; the doorway was covered with 
creepers, and there was a pretty meadow opposite. 
Maria, my eldest sister, remembers that meadow, 
and how she and Julia actually saw cows and sheep 
grazing there. But long before the twins and I were 
old enough to notice, the meadow had been done 
away with, the garden and creepers had vanished, 
and houses surrounded us on all sides. 

It was one of the few amusements of our child- 
hood to watch with wonder and admiration the 
peipetual building going on around. I say few 
amusements, for my life was a very dull one. My 
father's income was small, his family large, and upon 
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me, the third dan^ter and fifth child, a great deal of 
drudgery devolved. My eidar sisters tyrannised over 
me, and made me run their errands, my twin brothers 
teased and tormented me, my mother scolded me for 
my indolence and love of reading, in her eyes a crime 
of no smaU magnitude, and I was the nurse and slave 
of the htde ones, for our one little savant had seldom 
any time to devote to them. My eldest sister Maria, 
who was the beauty of the &mily, and the spoiled 
darling of our mother, absolutely declined having 
anydiing to do with them. If she employed her 
dainty fingers occasionally in die concoction of a 
dress for them, it was as much as could be expected 
firom her. Julia, the next in age, was an invalid, her 
malady a chronic one ; she was very irritable, and cou- 
ciliated no one, the truth being that she cared for no 
one but herself. The boys were at school all day. I 
was a strong, well-grown girl of fourteen, and innumer- 
able were the demands made upon me. I have 
scarcely as yet mentioned my father. He spent but 
litde time at home, except on Sunda3rs, leaving the 
management of the house to my mother, and rarely 
interfering in my behalf, though I was his favourite 
child; whilst I, for my part, loved my father better 
than I did any one else. 

One autumn day, how weU I remember it ! there 
came a letter by the midday post ; a letter with a 
deep black edge and seal. All impatience to know 
its contents, I carried it to my mother ; letters in our 
houss being but rare, they were generally common 
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property, but, to my disappointment, instead of open- 
ing it, she pushed it from her, saying as she did so, 
" Take it away, child, and put it on the front parlour 
table/' 

" But won't you open it, mamma 1 " 

" No, indeed, Maggie. I know well enough what 
it is about without doing that. It is to announce 
your Aunt Margaret's deatli. We have been expect- 
ing to hear of it for some time." 

" Aunt Margaret's death ! " said Maria ; " shall we 
go into mourning ? Oh ! I hope so. I think it would 
become me ! " 

" Yes, that it would, love," said my mother, with 
a sigh, "but there's no use thinking of it; I 
shall require every guinea I can manage to scrape 
together." 

When tea was over I found myself walking up 
and down the front parlour, with Lottie in my arms, 
singing her off to sleep. This room, which was 
never occupied but on Sundays, and on the rare. occa- 
sions when we had a friend to tea, was my especial 
charge. Its prim neatness presented an amazing 
contrast to the state of the family living room— the 
back parlour. Not a chair was ever moved from the 
walls, not a book from the tables. No one ever 
entered it during the week but my mother and 
myself. Hither I used sometimes to escape from 
the noise and turmoil of the rest of the house, 
and sit coiled up in the window seat with a book ; 
for I devoured all literature I could lay a hand 
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on. Here also I used to watch for my fathefs 
return in the evenii^, and that wam what I was doing 
now. 

At last my eyes caught the welcome sight of my 
father just turning the comer of the street Running 
into the kitchen,. I dropped Lott^ into the arms of 
Susan, our little maid, and rushed back to open the 
door for papa. He entered, looking tired, as usual, 
for, careful and self-denying in every habit, he generally 
walked home. 

'^Oh, papa!'' I exclaimed, ^'come into tile front 
parlour; here's a letter for you." 

**How am I to read it there, child? it's quite 
dark. Bring it into the other parlour, where, I sup- 
pose, I shall find tea.'^ 

"Tea! why that's over long ago, but Susan witt 
get you yoais directly. Do go in there, papa dear. 
I will get you a light ;** and almost pushing him into 
the room in my eagerness, I again made a descent 
upon the kitchen, carrying off the indignant Susan's 
candle, without stopping, to listen to a word of re- 
monstrance. When I returned into tiie parlour, I 
found my father standing at the window, and, by the 
light of the street lamp, looking, as eagerly as I had 
done, at the exterior of the letter. " Mamma says,^ 
I faltered, **she thinks Aunt Margaret is dead." 

" I fear so," sighed he ; " my poor sister ! " and, 
tearing open the envelope, he began to read, but im- 
mediately put the letter into my hands and desired 
me to read it to him. 
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It ran thus : — 

*' BrockenJinrst^ Gloucestershire, 

" My dear Brother, 

" This is to inform you my poor wife is 
dead. To you, who know how long and how intense 
have been her sufferings, I may say that it was a 
happy r^ease for her. Of my own feelings I need 
not speak. You, who loved and appreciated my 
Margaret, can also enter into them. Her funeral 
takes place next Thursday ; I hope you will be able 
to attend it. I must now tell you that I have had an 
offer made me, by a Bristol merchant, an old friend 
of mine, of a post in his house at Jamaica, likely to 
prove a most advantageous opening. But as it is 
doubtful whether I shall be suited for it, or that the 
climate will agree with me ; and more than doubtful 
as to its agreeing with Lilian, I cannot think of 
taking her there at present, and as I have no other 
friend with whom to leave her, if I cannot induce 
you and your good wife (to whom pray present my 
respects) to take charge of her ; I must reluctantly 
give up the situation. The matter must be settled at 
once; as the appointment has been kept open for 
me for some time, and must absolutely be filled up 
next week. This must be my excuse for entering on 
the matter now, when naturally the mind would 
shrink from the contemplation of any subject but the 
one all-engrossing one. Do, my dear Chilton, talk it 
over with your wife, and let me know your determina- 



tion as soon as pos^ble-> wecaa 4ben settle as to 
tenos^ whicb d^U hf .^ hfyi&3d as I can afford, and 
as I shall have funds itt hand from the sale of my 
furniture, eta, I will pay the first half-year in 
advance. In yotM: lai^ family one more cannot 
make much diffei'^ice,.and Z defy you to help loving 
my Lily >! Hoping te^ -see you here, or, if that is 
impracticable, to hear Irom you as soon as possible, 
I remain, affecticHiately yours, 

"Henry Oakfield." 

" Oh, papa ! '* I exdaimed, '* will you bring cousin 
Lilian here ? " 

"That must vdep^i^' upon your mother, Maggie,. 
for myself I own I ^oui4 much like to do so." 

Have you ever seen ha*, papa ? How old is ^e 1 '^ 
I have never seen ker, she is rather younger than 
you are. Your aunt has m&re than once invited you 
to visit her, but we cedi^ never x:<Mitrive to send you. 
I was to have taken you. next time I went, but that is 
at an end now. My father was much> depressed, and 
said sadly to himself,. " I have never seen you since 
your marriage, fifteen; ^eaiis ago^. my Maggie ; and now 
I shall be at your funejBal» Oh, my sister, my sister 1 '^ 
and he groaned aioudv 

I stood silent, I had no* consdiation to offer, but 
ray tears fdi fast. My father dtew me to him, saying,. 
" I wish you had' gone to her, Margaret, you might 
then have learnt froiia» her, and taught to us the secret 
Aat made her beai»her afHictions so meekly, that made 
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hCT fit to die, that—^" HoM^ itbe dMl^ burst (»|l^n» 
asid my mother centered^ sd^ii^y 

'^\^at are you doing h^tf^ Mai^gar^f and Mr. 
Chilton, too, I declw^e. I did hot even know you had 
come home." 

"My dear, I was just coming lo took (§t you.** 

" Leave the oroom, Margaret/' said my mother. I 
we»t into the partour^^where I found Arthur pre- 
tending to tell his brotheriS^' forltoes. 

Julia, as usual, lay on the soilt^ and Maria was at the 
table putting a cheap clean tmpitsio her bonnet, and ex- 
patiating on the charms of a beautiful black shawl the 
shopman had €hown ber^ when ihe tan in for the cap 
a few minutes ago, *' It was #1111^ Mteen shillings, and 
oh, Julia ! it did look so gentearl, aftd everybody wears 
them now ; but there's no use Ufr me to ask mamma." 

" Oh, here you arev Maargarat.f and where have you 
been, pray ? Go and tell Susan io^ptit down an iron to 
smooth these strings; no> dori't take them ; I wouldn't 
trust you to do thetn." 

" I should think not," strudk tn Jfulia, with a jeering 
laugh. '' Trust Maggie te^ do afnything she can help 
•doing; I know her tricks^; ^why, she promised t6 
come and rub my feet as so^-n «^ she had helped to 
^et the little ones to bed." 

" I am very sorry, Juliay" said Of^ '* but I forgot aft 
about it. I'll do it n€rw — ^feul fe«w fearfully cold they 
are!" letting thein drop Wkfe a 8C#e«te. "I reaHy 
can't touch them > talk l>f i^ f " 
" Light the fire, then," said 6he. 
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"The fire," screamed Maria, "why the room's so 
close already I can hardly bear it. That's the way I 
can never get a decent thing to put on my back ; the 
money 's all wasted on fires, and — " 

" Come, shut up, Maria," said Lionel, the eldest of 
the twins, " I'm sure you are dressed so fine I'm quite 
ashamed to be seen out with you." 

At this moment we heard the street door close, and 
immediately afterwards our mother appeared. She 
went up to Mari^ and kissed her. " You may run into 
Gray's at once, love^ if you like, and get the shawl, and 
a nice black dress for yourself; my silk will do for 
Sundays and a cheaper material will do for- me every 
day, and make nice Sunday dresses for the other girls, 
we will see about them to-morrow, but you had better 
secure the shawl at once." 

" What do you mean, mammal" 

" Why, mourning for your aunt, to be sure. Has 
not Maggie told you? I never saw such a child. 
Your aunt is dead, and your cousin Lilian is coming 
to live with us, and we are to be paid handsomely for 
her board, the first half year in advance, and yoxxr 
father says we must have mourning, and my handsome 
girl shall have a stylish fit-out." 

" Oh 1 of course ! mamma," interposed Julia, in 
her driest, harshest voice; "Maria must be a lady; 
anything will do for Maggie and me. Pshaw !' I am 
sick of it," and she waved her hand, and closed her 
eyes, and made as if she would go into " /lig^ strikes^^^ 
as the boys called them. 
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To avoid these, which we all dreaded, I pro- 
pounded the question, " Where is papa 1" 

" Gone back into the city to ask leave of absence 
for a few days. I know he will get it, as this is 
not a busy time ; and he intends to start to-morrow 
morning, so we must pack his portmanteau. Come 
along and help me, love." 

With this tender epithet, not often bestowed on 
me, my mother left the room, as did my sister Maria, 
and the boys, who insisted on ma's giving them a 
shilling to spend on tarts, " now she had come into a 
fortune,'* they said. I, of course, followed. 

All this time in not one of these hearts was there 
one touch of feehng for ray father's grief, one tear 
of sorrow for the orphan, one thought of her discon- 
nected from the idea of the profit her residence with 
us would bring, and the purchases we could make 
with the money we were to receive with her : even I,, 
who, in presence of my father's grief, had shed a sym- 
pathising tear, began now to speculate whether I could 
take advantage of my mother's unwonted good-humour 
to coax her into allowing me to take in " The Outlaw's 
Bride," a most mischievous publication, but described 
as a new and thrilling romance, about to be issued in 
penny weekly numbers, and of which due notice was 
appearing in the little bookseller's establishment over 
the way. But self, in one form or another, was the idol 
we all worshipped, and bowed down to with a devo- 
tion offered at no other shrine. Nor could I find it 
in my heart to relate this our history, did I not anti- 

A3 



cipate the hapf>y tiiue when all this was changed, and 
"instead of the thoin, there came up tfce fir-tree, and 
instead of the brier, the mjrtle-tiee," and where it was 
said, " Ye are not My people," it was again said, " Ye 
are the children of the living God," 
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have rushed out to open it, but was forcibly detained 
by Maria, who angrily demanded what was the use of 
keeping a servant, if she was not to go to the door, 
and our new cousin would think us savages. So I 
sat down again, just as Susan threw open the door, 
and announced, " Master, ma'am, and little miss." 

She might well describe Lilian as little, for though 
just my age, she was a head shorter than I was, and 
formed on the most minute scale. When she removed 
her bonnet and cloak at my mother's desire, she looked 
like a little fairy. Slight and beautifully made, her 
hair fell over her shoulders in rich golden clusters, 
her dark blue eyes, shaded by darker lashes, gazed 
wistfully around her, as if in search of some friendly 
bosom on which to sob out her loneliness and regrets, 
some tender voice to bid her welcome, and promise to 
love and cherish her. If this was what they sought, no 
wonder they so soon again were fixed upon the 
ground, for none of us had stirred or spoken save our 
mother, who, after welcoming our father, merely said, 
** And this, I suppose, is your niece. Take off your 
•things, my dear." Then, after a few common-place 
questions addressed to my father, she said, " Maggie, 
take your cousin up-stairs. You are to share her 
room, my dear." I awkwardly rose and approached 
•my cousin; whilst she looked at me with those 
wonderfully clear eyes, so unlike any I had ever 
.seen, and said, " Are you Margaret 1 " 

" Yes," said I. " Then I must love you, for you 
'were called after my mamma, and she loved you, and 
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always prayed for you. Kiss me, if you please, cousin 
Margaret." 

I obeyed mechanically, and led the way up-stairs. 

" This is our room," I said ; " you are to sleep iiT 
that little bed. This is mine ; it is large, but Lucy 
will sleep with me shortly. I shall have Lottie too ; 
now, she sleeps with mamma. — Lie down this minute, 
Lucy,- you naughty, tiresome child, or I'll call the 
policeman." 

^' Oh ! hush, Margaret ! Of course the little darling 
wants to see her new cousin ; will you love me, Lucy ? 
I am Lily." 

But even here she was repulsed, for Lucy pushed 
her away, peevishly crying out for toast, Arthur had 
toast, and she wanted some too ; Maggie must get 
her some ; and before I could quiet her, I too had to 
make a raid upon the kitchen, driving Susan almost 
wild. If much toast was devoured during that meal, 
it was not by the travellers ; and Lily looked so like 
her namesakes, that an early adjoiunment to bed was 
advised by my father, and acted on by her. As 
soon, as she was gone he broke out into enthusiastic 
praises of her. 

" I never saw such a child ; she is more an angel 
than a child ! " 

** Pooh ! " said my motlier. 

**Yes, indeed, she is," said my father, hotly. "I 
never saw her equal ! " 

" Just like you, Mr. Chilton, to run down your own 
flesh and blood." 
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'^Now do listen for once, Sarah. Our childreii are 
well enough in their way ; good children enoygh, I 
daj« s^y ; but none of them, nor all of them put 
together " 

" There, I have no pajdence with you ! " retorted 
my mother, g^ng up, and banging the door after ho*. 

Our father, who was easily discoms^ed, rdiapsed 
into silence. None of us girls were inclined to help 
him out After our mother's outbreak on our bdialf, 
we felt our dignity would be compromised in doing 
so ; although seoretly I believe we all wished to know 
what he was going to say. I know I did. But h^e 
Liond came to the rescue. After tea the boys had 
crept in again, and though silent and awkward enough 
whilst Lily was present, when she left us broke out 
loudly in her praises, and were now chuckling with 
ddigjait at what they considered the discomfiture of 
their sisters. 

" Do tell us about cousin, father,*' Lionel said ; " I 
know she's a brick." 

"What that may mean, Li, I don't pretend to 
know; but I say, and will say again, that your 
cousin is an angel. Why, her father was heart-brokea 
to leave her; and to hear the way she cheered him up, 
and reminded him that there was one God watching 
over all, was beautiful — like a book. Boys, indeed it 
was. And then to see her going about, so small and 
baby-like, bidding this one good-bye, and taking that 
little token to another, packing up all she thought her 
father would want, having a kind word and look lor 
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all. I tell 3rou what, hoys: had shebeen mine, horses 
vould not have torn me from her, let alone a deik- 
ship in Jamaica. Why, their old servant told me it was 
a picttire to see Miss Lily waiting on her mamma. The 
poor sick creature would let no one touch her but her 
child. Weeks and weeks she passed day and night at 
her side» never weary, always tending her Hke a 
woman. She kept it up to the last ; bade good-bye to 
home and father with a smile upon her face, and said, 
when she saw me wondering — 

" ' Thai blessed Iiope^ uncle, that blessed hope sustains 
me.* 

" * That your fetlier will soon seiKi for you, child 1 ' 
"'Well, I hope he may, though that was not 
what I meant, dear uncle ; when it comes Idiat will 
be tery pleasant ; but I spoke of the " blessed hope 
of eternal life i^omised to those who patiently 
continue in weH-doimg." And it would not be well- 
doidQg to vex and grieve papa, would it,, unde] 
Had I fretted and given way it would have dis- 
tressed him very much. Mamma bade me be very 
tender of papa, and comfort him all I codid; and 
though she did not know he would be obliged to- 
leave me (and I am so glad she did not), though I 
have you to love me now, uncle, yet I am sure she 
would have bidden me cheer him all the same, and sub- 
mit cheerfully to what God ordains.' Then, after a 
pause, she added, 'After all, uncle, it's but for a 
little time ; and what does it matter whether we are 
just happy in • our own way whilst we are here. 
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or not? We were not made only to be happy. 
Blessedness comes before happiness, " Blessed are the 
people whose God is the Lord ;" and then, "Z?2^j 
is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help.** I 
have him, uncle, and therefore I am happy.' 

^'When she had said this she sank back in the 
carriage, and said little more all day; but she had 
always a smile and a pretty look for me, and it's my 
belief she's an angel." 

Nothing could shake my father in this opinion, 
and I believe in timie we were all brought to share 
it ; but now we exclaimed, " What an odd girl ! " and 
'^ She can have no more feeling than a stone ; " and 
even Lionel, to whom my father's narrative had been 
more particularly addressed, yawned and said, '^ She 
must be a rum lot" And so the subject dropped, 
and our usual evening wrangles began again. 

When I at length retired, I found my cousin in a 
sound sleep, her golden hair falling about the pillow, 
and making a glow round her as she lay ; but, to my 
surprise, she was not alone — ^the little Lucy slept 
beside her. She simply told me in the morning that 
on coming up she found the little one fretting, and so 
had taken possession of her, and she never after 
gave her up. 

Punctually at six every morning my mother called 
up Susan, and she, in descending, knocked vigor- 
ously at my door : for it was a kind of fiction in our 
family that one of the girls should rise and breakfast 
with papa, who was obliged to leave home punctually 
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at half-past seven, in order to reach his office and 
commence business at nine. But this breakfasting 
resolved itself into my occasionally appearing at the 
table during the summer months ; and now that the 
mornings were getting cold and chill, this calling was 
quite an empty farce, so seldom did I obey it Just 
sufficiently roused by the knocking to turn over and 
prepare myself for another delicious doze, my cousin's 
voice made itself heard : — 

" Is it time to get up, Cousin Margaret 1 '* 

" Oh dear no ! " 

" Then why did the maid knock at the door V* 

" Because I sometimes get up and breakfast with 
papa, who is obliged to have it at seven.'* 

"And if you don't get up, does he have it alone?" 

" I should think so ; catch any of the other girls 
getting up.'* 

Presently I heard the gentle voice again at my 
bedside, — 

" Cousin Margaret." 

" Oh ! how you startled me ; what do you want 1 " 

" Have you any matches ?" 

" Yes ; on the table. What do you want them for]" 

** I cannot quite see to dress." 

" Why, you are never going to get up now." 

" Yes, I am. I am going to breakfast with uncle, 
and I shall do so always, if he will let me ; and I think 
he will, for my own mamma was his only sister, and I 
am sure he loved her very much ; and I hope he 
will love me too." 
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AU this time the little maiden was proceedmg with 
her toilet, and I lay and watched her. When it was 
concluded, and the golden hair con&ned in a net, 
which I found afterwards she always wore in the 
morning, she seated herself by the table and began to 
read. This was quite in my line. I raised myself on 
my elbow and looked at her. 

" Do you like reading ?" I asked. 

" Yes ; very much." 

" Have you got a pretty book there 1 if you have, 
do lend it to me." 

" Oh ! so willingly," she said ; " this is my Bible ; 
it was dear mamma's. I gave my old one to papa ; 
but I love this better, I think ; it has so many marks 
in it.'' 

" Oh, is it only the Bible, Lily 1 why, that's nothing. 
I have two of my own, and there are ever so many in 
the house, and Church Services toa Thank you for 
nothing, Cousin Lily." 

** But do you read in all these Bibles, Margaret 1" 

"Sometimes — not very often; on Sundays, you 
know, in church." 

" Only on Sundays 1 " 

" Yes ; I don't think I ever read it week-days. You 
don't know how hard it is to get a moment in this 
house to read. Nobody cares about a book but me, 
and if I am seen with one, there's no end of a fuss ; 
no, I have no time to read it" 

" But couldn't you get up, dear Margaret, and read 
it in the mornings with me — ^now, before xmcle's 
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breaklast. It would be so nice to read it, and piay 
together. Oh» do get up ! " 

" But it will soon be so cold in the coomiiigs. I 
never could sit up here in the cold ; you don't know 
what a room this is for cold ; so close to the root" 

^^I could lend you a shawl, Maigaret; I have 
several warm ones., and, indeed, I never feel cold. I 
never think about being cold ; you know it says, * The 
slu^ard will not plough by reason of the cold : there- 
fore, he shall beg in harvest and have nothing ;' and 
if I neglect my God for fear of a little cold, He will 
have reason to condemn me to dwell in everlasting 
burnings; where the ^€M ficwing waters^ I had 
neglected would be a priceless boon. Oh, Cousin 
Margaret, do say you will !" 

" Well, ra see, lily ; but not to-day." 

She sighed, and said no more. I turned over and 
pretended to go to sleep, but I could not resist watch- 
ing her. She read attentively for some minutes, then 
sat motionless. I wondered at this, and, seeing no 
symptoms of a move, I said to her, " What are you 
doing now ?" • 

" Thinking, Margaret." 

"Why, you might have thought in bed, you 
goose ! " 

" Not to such good purpose as after I have read 
my Bible. It puts such sweet thoughts into my head. 
Look here. Cousin Margar^ just now you made me 
very sorrowful." 

"I ] come, Lily, that's a good one; how, piayl" 
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" Because I fear you do not love my Master or His 
cause, and I love them so. I cannot bear that any 
one sliould neglect or slight Him, and so I felt sad ; 
but I found such a sweet word to comfort me, and I 
was thinking on it just now. Shall I tell it you f " 

"Yes, if you like* Come, out with it," for she 
paused; then, in the sweetest tones, she repeated 
these words: — 

" * By myself have I sworn, saith the Lord, every 
knee shall bow to me, and eveiy tongue shall confess 
to God/ that means, you know, every knee of his 
chosen ones, and I have fidth to beUeve he has 
chosen you, and I am going to pray for you now, 
Maggie." 

She knelt down. There was an awful silence in 
the room. I felt as Jacob must have felt at Bethel, 
when he said, " How awful is this place ! " M}- 
cousin was praying for me. Whoever had done so 
specially before? No one — ^but her mother. I felt 
decidedly uncomfortable. At length she rose, and 
turned her glowing face towards me. 

" Dear, dear cousin, will you not come to Jesus % " 
she said. 

"I mever saw such an oddity," said I, pettishly. 
" I don't understand you in the least." 

"You will some day, I hop6," said she, gently, and 
then lefl the room. 

But it took many, many days, weeks — months, 
indeed, I may say — ^before I, or any of us, under- 
stood Lilian. We all liked her ; it was impossible 
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not to do that. She descended on our disorderly 
and riotous abode as an angel of peace and harmony. 
My father declared he blessed the day she ever entered 
the house. Now his wants were attended to ; he no 
longer felt himself a cipher — a, mere bread-winning 
machine, and nothing else. She even succeeded in 
winning my mother's heart, though it was with a 
bitter pang she listened to my^fathefs praises of his 
niece, 

" There, that will do," she would Say, " the girl is 
well enough ; don't make her conceited." Then she 
would be very sharp with Lily for an hour or two ; 
but the gentle sweetness with which this was borne 
always disarmed her, making good the words of 
Scripture, " A soft answer tumeth away wrath," 

Julia soon learned her value. It was customary 
amongst us to sneer at her and treat her complaints 
with indifference and levity. This shocked and dis- 
tressed Lilian. One day she overheard me refuse to 
bring Julia something she wanted, with the sneering 
retort, " Fetch it yourself, Miss Largebones," The 
rich blood mounted into her cheeks, and her voice 
trembled as she said, " Oh, Maggie ! What 1 Refuse 
to help a suffering sister 1 " Then, turning with a bright, 
loving look to Julia, she added, " Always call me, 
dear, when you want anything. I shall be sp pleased 
to get it for ypu.*' Then, sinking her voice to an accent 
of peculiar reverence, she said,. " * Inasnauch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these My brethren 
ye have done it unto Me/ " 
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Jufia certainly tock her at her word. Day and 
n^lit Lilian was at her call Our rooms were 
adj^Mning, and Julia had only to rap on the wall 
at any hour of the night to bring Lily to her side 
in a moment. I used to curl myself up in bed 
<Hi these occasions with a delicious sense of ease, 
but at the same time would be imbued with a half^ 
envious feeling towards Lily, and a wish that I was 
more like her. But at this time this feeling never went 
further than a half-expressed, involuntary wish — one 
which seemed as impossible to be granted as if I had 
longed fbr the moon. 

The little ones idolised Lily, the elder boys sub- 
mitted to her influence; and yet she exercised it 
with such an unconscious, quiet grace that those 
who submitted to it were hardly awaje of its extent, 
and took all the credit of their improved behaviour 
to themselves. Maria alone resisted her. I fancy 
she was jealous of her, not so much of her good- 
ness and usefulness as of her beauty — that beauty 
which as much eclipsed Maria's as the brightness of 
the noonday sun surpasses the glare o£ gaslight If 
ever I picture an angel to myself, I close my eyes, 
and the face of Lily rises distinctly before me. 

*The King's daughter is all^lorious within,.** says 
the Psalmist ; and truly Lily was a daughter of the 
"great King, and this inward glory reflected on her 
'features a glow and loveliness impossible to descr3>e ; 
iftnid: tins part of her beauty may be, and is, possessed 
by those who^ casting all their care on God, are thus 



freed from its pressure, and can thus live on from 
day to day on the promise, " As thy day, so shall thy 
strength be." 

Oh ! sweet Lilian, sister and ccmpanion of my 
early days, as I recall thee my heart is filled witli 
sorrow, my eyes with tears, inasmuch as, whilst I 
had thee with me, I knew thee not. Thou wert then 
to me as a puzzle, an enigma. Now I know thee 
to have been one of the loveliest examples of Divine 
grace ever sent to bless a sinful world, truly I may 
say of thee, "As a lily among thorns, so was my 
Ijlian among her companions." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Thb winter set in with great severity, but still Lilian 
persisted in her early rising. If I remonstrated with 
her, she would say, " It is to gain strength for the day, 
Maggie. I would not miss this precious hour for any- 
thing you could offer me. If you would only join me, 
oh, how happy should I be ! and do you know, cousin, 
I think we should have a richer blessing, for my 
Master says, * If two of you shall agree on earth as 
touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them of my Father which is in heaven/ " As 
usual, when she pronounced the word Master, her eye 
lighted up with a heavenly light. 

" Why do you always call the Saviour your Master % " 
asked I. 

" Because He is my Master, for I have laken His easy 
yoke and light burden on me. Wef6 yoti called upon 
to serve an earthly king, would yoti not be proud to 
acknowledge him as your master f and how much more 
so should I be who have a Master * whose name is 
like ointment poured forth,' who is chief among ten 
thousand, and who is pleased not only to accept my 
unworthy services, but to reward me for ihem, not 
paying me wages as an hireling, but giving me the 
precious gifts oi eternallifel Oh! Maggie, when I 
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think that that unspeakable gift is mine, I cannot con- 
tain myself;" and then with her sweet clear ringing 
voice she sang : — 

** Tve found the pearl of greatest price, 

My heart doth sing for joy, 
And sing I must, for Christ I have, 
A precious Christ have I." 



<c 



•But, I-ily," said I, " is it net very bold of you to 
say you have this gift 1 How do you know you have 
it? No one can know these things. I wonder at 
you ! " 

" I know it, Maggie, because my Master has told 



me so." 



" Told you so, Lily ! What do you mean ?" 
Slowly and reverently the words came out, *^ ' If a 
man love Me he will keep my words and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him.' I love Jesus, *and every one 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God ; * * if we 
love one another God dwelleth in us, and His love is 
perfected in us.' * I believe in Jesus, and he that 
believeth shall never be ashamed.' * All things are 
possible to him that believeth,' and not only are 
possible, but actually ours. Whether Paul or ApoUos 
or Cephas, or the world, or life,, or death, or things 
present, or things to come, all are yours, and ye are 
Christ's, and Christ is God's.' Oh, Maggie, if you 
would only come to Jesus too, for 
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'* There is a balm in Gilead, 

To make the wounded whole : 
There's power enough in Jesus, 
To save a sin-sick souL" 

I Started up with the oft-repeated assertion, " What 
an odd girl you are, Lily 1" and so the conversation 
closed. 

As the winter advanced my mother grew very 
delicate, and lay on one sofa almost as nmch as Julia 
did on the other. But to please Maria she one day 
made a great exertion, and went up to London on a 
shopping expedition. She returned alone in the 
evening, Maria having met with a friend who pressed 
her so much to remain and spend a few days with her 
that our mother, always glad that her " handsome girl " 
should have a treat, consented to her remaining, and 
promised to send in some clothes for her the next day. 
These she insisted upon looking up herself when she 
came home, and then sat down, looking utterly weary. 
She went early to bed, but had a restless night, and 
complained of feeling listless and languid all the next 
day, and for some days afterwards. 

Maria did not return on the day fixed for her to 
do so, but in her stead came a note begging to be 
allowed to remain a few days longer, as some gay 
Christmas party was in prospect, which she much 
wished to attend. My father rather decidedly gave 
it as his opinion that she should come home and 
attend to her mother, but his wish was overruled by 
the declaration that nothing on earth was the matter 
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with her, and that the poor child should enjoy 
herself. 

" If nothing really is the matter, Sarah," said my 
father, " I think I will go away and enjoy myself too. 
You know I am now entitled to a week's holiday, and 
I have, as usual, received an invitation from uncle 
Gibson, in Hampshire, to spend Christmas with him." 

" Oh ! go by all means, my dear," said my mother. 
" Goodness knows, I don't want you." 

So my father went; but before going he recom- 
mended my mother especially to Lily's charge. . 

" Take care of aunty for me," were his last words. 

*' Can I do an)rthing more for you to-night, dear 
aunti" was Lily's inquiry the day after my father 
left. 

" Yes, child, you must help me to bed, and don't 
leave me to-night. I feel so hot and feverish ; just 
touch my hand." 

I was standing near her and took her hand. 

" Why, mother, you're in a burning fever; you must 
be very ill." 

" Nonsense, child, I am only tired and thirsty. I 
want nothing but some of that barley-water Lily makes 
so nicely. Run away and get me some, and see you 
have a good supply for the night" 

The next morning Lily reported my mother could 
not leave the room. She spent the greater part of the 
day with her, and would allow none of us to go into 
her room, saying she must be kept quiet. The third 
morning Lily appeared, looking very pale, and sent 
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one of the boys lor the doctor, sayuig, ''Aunt itBs 
veiy ill indeed" 

Dr. Bruce came, and pronounced it to be a decided 
case of amall-pox ; ordered that the children should 
be kept entirely isolated, if not s&at from the house; 
proceeded to vaccinate us all, and then said to Lilty, 
^* I will «end in a nurse as soon as I possiUy can ; 
till then I suppose I must leave you in charge ; but it 
is a shame you should run the risk of q)oiUDg that 
pretty face ; this young lady would be betta: fitted for 
the task," taking hold of me, whom he had known 
from my birdi, and dearly loved to tease, " seeing she 
has no beauty to spoil." 

I expressed my willingness to attend on my mother, 
and was for rushing away to her room, when Lifian 
interposed. 

'^ No, Margaret, the children must be your cbaige. 
Aunt was left in mine, and I must not neglect it. 
Besides, I have been with her all the time, and have 
already incurred the danga-, if there be any." 

" Yes, dear young lady," said Dr. Bruce, " you are 
right I hope in a very few hours to relieve you of 
the task, and till then " 

" Dear sir," said Lily, " may I ask you not to send 
a nurse till uncle returns ; he will be here in a day or 
two, and will then be able to decide whether he 
wishes for one or not I can do all that aunt requsnes, 
with the assistance of Susan, who has had the com* 
plaint, and has no fear of it. Aunt is used to me; she 
would not like a stranger ; and, besides, uncle is not 
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rich; the expense would be heavy; at anj fate, it must 
not be till he comes." 

So quietly and decidedly did she speak, that she 
earned her point. One more attempt Dr. Bruce made. 

" You are too young — sl mere baby — ^you can know 
nothing about illness." 

" I am not a baby ; I am nearly fifteen, and I am 
accustomed to illness. My dear mamma was ill a 
long, kmg time, and she had no other nurse but 
me." 

"Wdl, a wilful man maun hae his own way," said 
the kindly Scotsman, and no more was said about a 
nurse. 

I wrote to my father, but it was a two days' post, 
and he did not arrive till the evening of the third day 
after Dr. Bruce's first visit I opened the door fot 
him ; he kissed me, inquired eagerly after my mother, 
and then as eagerly after Lilian. 

" With mamma," said I. 

'* Oh, dear ! oh, dear 1 " exclaimed he, " do I hear 
aright? With your mother) How could you— how 
couM she allow it 1 My sister's child to he sacrificed ! 
How could I account to Oakfield ? Call her directly — 
or stayy I will go myself; " and he left me. 

What passed up-stairs I know not, but when I saw 
him again he reverted to his favourite expression, 
"Lilian is an angel." "I cannot get her to leave 
yottt mother, or your mother to part with her. So 
God's will be done. But had I been there 1 " 

Presently starting up, " Get me a Bible, Maggie, the 
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darling child bid me read the 91st Psalm. Read it 
for me." 

" He that dwelleth," etc. When I came to the verse 
" Surely He shall deliver thee from the snare of the 
fowler, and from the noisome pestilence," he stopped 
me. 

" Yes, thaf s what she said. * Dearest uncle, don't 
fear for me. I have faith to believe I dwell in the 
secret place of the Most High ; and therefore 
He will keep me from the noisome pestilence. 
Yes, dear uncle, in the path of duty, He will 
keep me under His wings, and I shall be safe under 
His feathers ; His faithfulness and truth will be my 
shield and buckler.' And then she bade me read this 
psalm. Go on with it, Maggie," and he muttered as 
I read, " The child's an angel." 

My mother's recovery was slow, but she did recover, 
and the spring found her amongst us again. None 
of us had taken the small-pox. 

Dr. Bruce gloried in the triumph of vaccination. The 
apartments occupied by my mother were purified, and 
Maria was summoned home. She was loth to obey 
the summons, but there was no help for it Her friends 
had pretty plainly intimated that her visit had been 
long enough, and no fresh invitation offered itself. 
She professed the greatest dread of returning, for fear 
of infection, so our kind friend Dr. Bruce visited her 
the day before that fixed for her return, to vaccinate 
her. But she would not permit him to do so, declaring 
sne was not going to have her arm spoiled, and herself 
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tnade ill, for any consideration. In vain Dr. Bruce 
remonstrated; she was not to be prevailed upon* 
She came home ; she would not kiss my modier or 
Lily, or approach within an arm's length of them. 

We ail laughed at her ; we had no fears. Perhaps 
their very absence was our preservative, as their 
presence might have infected Maria; for certain 
it was that, contrary to all reasonable expectations, 
she sickened, and her case was pronounced one of 
malignant small-pox. 

Oh! how she wept and raved, it was pitiable to 
heac her. She would have no one hut lily to nurse 
her. My mother was still totally unfit for such an 
office, and my father made the less objection as Dr. 
Bruce had succeeded in convincing: him of the all 
but magical- influence of vaccination^ I will not 
dwell upon that terrible time. Maria recovered. 
No traces of her former beauty remained; still she 
recovered* But our precious Lily— I can hardly bear 
even at this distance of time to record it — our Lily, 
to whose devoted eaie,. under Providence, we owed 
Mariaf s life, fell ill the very day Maria first was able to> 
go down-stairs. 

Her case was a very mild one ; the disease soon 
ran its course, and in the natural order of things 
her recovery should have been speedy. But she 
did' not rally : all vital power seemed exhausted^ and 
Dr. Bruce entertained the most serious apprehen- 
siwis about her. At my own passionate entreaty I 
was at length permitted to see her. Susan had been 
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her nurse. At a superficial glance I found her 
very little changed : no seam or scar disfigured her 
lovely face, still framed by its wealth of golden hair. 
Dr. Bruce not having been able to find in his heart to 
order its sacrifice. But the dove-like eyes were dim, 
the hand she extended to me was nothing but skin 
and bone, the voice in which she addressed me was 
weak and hollow. I was so struck by her appearance 
that I threw myself on my knees beside her, and hid 
my face in the pillow to conceal my emotion, for I 
loved her very dearly. I had long ceased to regard 
her as eccentric and odd ; I knew her to .be indeed 
one of God's " hidden ones," and secretly longed to 
resemble her. 

« Darling Lily ! '* I faltered. 

She placed her hand on my head, " What, weeping, 
Maggie — ^weeping for me 1 " 

I could not speak. 

She continued, " I think, Maggie — I hope — that my 
Master is calling me.*' 

"You hope, Lilian — hope that you are going to " 

I stopped again. I could not pronounce the word t/ie; 
all too present as it was to my mind, my trembling lips 
refused its utterance. 

She had no such scruples. " Die, you would say, 
Margaret Yes, strange as it may seem to you, that is 
what I hope. And surely you will not chide me for 
the hope ; for were you banished from your father's 
house, would you not long to return to it 1 And, ohl 
how ardently do I long to enter that city, where the 
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inhabitant shall no more say I am sick, the people 
that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity I " 

"Iniquity!" I interposed; "you, the best, the 
holiest!" 

" Hush !" laying her restraining hand on my lips — 
" hush, Maggie ; were I all your fond partiality would 
make me, I should still be an unprofitable servant, 
having done only what it was my duty to do. But 
thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory, we are 
made more than conquerors through Him who loved 
us. Oh ! love ! how precious, how infinite — 

** * I thirst, I pant, I long to prove. 
The greatness of redeeming love, 



The love of Christ to me. 



> » 



Exliausted by the vehemence with which this was 
spoken, she remained for some minutes perfectly 
passive. I wept silently. Recovering a little, she 
resumed faintly, "Yes, I hope I am going home; 
but I cannot be sure of it. I may yet recover ; and, 
thanks be to God, I can say witla Paul, * To me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.' Dearest Maggie, 
do not weep so ; think, only think, of the uiispeakahle 

gift." 

" Alas, Lily ! I am not like you. I am not good, I 
am not fit to die." 

" Neither am I good, Maggie ; no ! do not interrupt 
me, I am not good. As I have said before, it is not for 
my goodness I shall be saved, feut for the goodness of 
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my Saviour. And oh ! dear Maggie, if you would 
come to Jesus, He would welcome you. His aims of 
love are ever open. * Behold, He stands at the door 
and knocks,' will you not let Him in 1 " 

" How can I, Lily ; tell me, how can IT' 

" Believe in Him, Margaret All thitfgs a>3 pos- 
sible to him that believcth." 

**I do believe in Him, Lily; and yet I do not, 
•either, if you understand that." 

*• Yes, love, I do ; but there is a remedy for that — 
pray. Say, *Lord, I believe ; help Thou my unbelief,' 
only pray, Margaret." 

" Oh, Lily, if you get better, I will pray. I will rise 
when you do ; I will study the Bible with you ; only 
get better, Lily, and I will be all you wish me to be." 

Her face lighted up and she exclaimed, " My God, 
I thank Thee, Thou hast heard my prayer ! I have 
prayed for this ever since I came here, and now my 
prayer is granted ; for, Maggie, whether I get better oi 
not, you will seek the Lord, will you not 1 Promise 
me that you will." 

I sobbed out, " Yes." 

" Then you will find Him, for He has said, ' They 
that seek shall find.* And now, Maggie dear, you 
must leave me a little, and go and see how Maria is ; 
she must not over-fatigue herself with the children, 
she is not strong yfti^ you know." 

This, my first conversation with Lilian after her 
illness, made the strongest impression on my mind ; 
but it was followed by many others, in all of which 
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she endeavoured to teach me the* truth as it is in 
Jesus. Every day found her body weaker, but her 
mind clearer and more exalted. There was no longier 
any question of her recovery ; all hope of that had 
left us. A few days before she died, there came a 
letter from her father. She listened to it with interest^ 
and saW : — 

^*Papa has been my one anxiety, but now I am 
relieved from that. He has met with kind Christian 
friends ; they will console him for my loss. He will 
tiiink of me as having gone to heaven with mamma. *' 

Another day she said, *"' Dearest Margaret, do all 
you can to help your parents and the little ones. Be 
very kind to Julia. * We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren.* 
If God so loved us, we ought also to love one 
another." 

The day she died, we all stood weeping round her 
bed ; this distressed her, but, recovering herself, she 
said : — 

" * Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.' * There shall be no more death, neither 
sorrow, nor crying,' think of that, dear friends; 'death 
will be swallowed up in victory,' and * Christ will be 
All in all.'" A little later she said, " * In His love and 
in His pity he redeemed us.' Never was there love 
hke his." Her last words were, " Lord Jesus, come 
quickly." And so she entered into rest. But being 
dead, she yet spake. We were none of us afterwards, 
what we were before Lilian came to us. Maria and 
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I employed the morning hours as she had done, and 
devoted otn-selves during the day, she to our parents 
and Julia, I to the children. And though we never 
filled, or could hope to fill, Lily's place, yet we sought 
earnestly the " best gifts, and to us was shown the 
more excellent way." My kind uncle, Lilian's father, 
on hearing of her death, and the affection she had 
felt for me, was pleased to transfer to me the advantages 
he had intended for her. I was sent to a good school, 
and received an excellent education, by means of 
which I have been enabled to earn my own livelihood 
and assist my brothers and sisters. 

And in conclusion, I may truly say, we have never 
found the promise fail, "They that wait on the 
Lord shall not want any good thing." 
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Tvay of people or buildings. The former, like most 
other dwellers in quiet isolated places, were a litde 
given to gossip, perhaps; and, as is usual id such 
cases, were divided into diflerent parties, who 
^reed to differ upon almost everything brought 
under their notice. But in one opinion they were 
united, however tbey might clash in other matters, 
and that was in denouncing Tom Bright as the 
Plague of the Village. He was not a native of the 
place; indeed no one seemed to know where he 
came from, or who his parents were. In fact, he 
seemed one of those poor waife of humanly who 
belonged to no one, and for whom no one cared. 

Uiddleton bad made several attempts to get rid 
of her plague; for he had been detected in two or 
three petty thefts, and sent to prison. But upon 
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his release he had always returned to his old quar- 
ters, a pale hunger-pinched ragged object, to 
wander about the streets, and pick "up a living by 
* begging, or what he could find among the refuse 
and garbage lying about, and to sleep at night 
under a cart or gateway, or anywhere that he could 
find shelter. The lad had been known to ask for 
work many times, but no one would trust him with 
any, and so he had resigned himself to his lot. 
i Now, my readers must not suppose firom this 
description, that he looked miserable, gloomy, and 
unhappy. Hunger-pinched and ragged he was to 
an extreme, but he had a merry face and rollicking 
manner, and an inexhaustible genius for mischiei. 
No matter what it was that was known to be for- 
bidden, but it instantly had an additional charm and 
value in Tom's eyes, and however diiSicult of attain- 
ment, or whatever risk he ran in accomplishing it, 
Tom would transgress the command, and set all orders 
at defiance. It was winter when our story begins, 
and there had been a long continuance of frosty 
weather. The ponds and little river that ran close 
by the village were fast bound in chains of ice, 
affording capital sport for skating and sliding, so 
that there was no excuse for making slides in the 
streets and ^tters, and it was expressly forbidden. 
It might nave been that Tom would have mada 
one lor his own special accommodation had it not 
been so, but no sooner did he hear it announced that 
it should not be done, than he resolved to make one 
without delay. The spot he chose for this purpose 
was in one of the outskirts, the most aristocratic 

f)art of Middleton, and opposite the door of an old 
ady he knew it would especially annoy. He did 
not intend any serious mischief only a little annoj^- 
ance. 
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A little girl opposite sat watching him, and it 
afforded her some amusement to Iook at the gro- 
tesque figure, his rags fluttering in the biting east 
wind that came sweeping up the street. 

" How cold it is, mamma," she said, shivering as 
the door opened, and a little of the outer air found 
its way into the warm room. 

'^Do not sit up long, Bertha," said the lady, 
looking anxiously at the thin white face that turned 
towards her. 

Bertha had been an invalid for upwards of two 
years, and though soniewhat better now, was still 
very weak and iu. 

"I do feel tired, mamma," she said. "May I have 
the couch drawn up to the window ? Tom Bright 
has made a slide over the way, and he looks so 
iunny going up and down." 

"The tiresome boy," exclaimed Mrs. Melrose, 
pushing the little couch up to the window, and look- 
ing out. " He knows sliding has been forbidden, 
and yet for him to make one there ! " 

" reople don't often come here, mamma," said 
Bertha, by way of excuse for Tom's mischief. 

" Not in a general way, but this afternoon old 
Mrs. Grant expects some friends, and they will be 
likely to trip over that slide." 

" I hope they won't," said Bertha, settling her- 
self among her cushions, to watch the progress of 
the mischief opposite, as hei^ mamma left the room, 
remarking, " I shall send across presently, and tell 
Mrs. Grant, that no mischief may come of it." 

Whether Mrs. Melrose forgot to do this, or Mrs, 
Grant neglected the warning I cannot say, but the 
slide was not destroyed when a few hours later her 
company began to arrive. They had soon all 
assembled^ at least all but one^ and passed the dan- 
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gerous slippery path'without accident. The arrival 
of several guests at a neighbour's was quite an 
event to poor Bertha^ and she watched them walk 
up the street in total forgetfiilness of the slide and 
Tom Bright, who, tired of his sport, had gone away 
some time before. 

"I suppose there are no more coming," said 
Bertha, at length. It was growing dark now, and 
she was just about to ask to have the couch pushed 
nearer tae fire, when some one else appeared in the 
street. 

" What a nice boy he looks," she said, half aloud. 
'* Who ?" asked her mamma. '* I dont know, ccme 
and see, I think he is going to Mrs. Grant's !" 

" Yes, he is Mrs. Grant's grandson. He came 
about a month ago to live at Mr. Morrison's, the 
chemist, to be apprenticed, I think his grandmamma 
told me." 

The subject of these remarks was hurrying up the 
bireet in the deepening twilight, fearing he should be 
late, which he Knew would greatly vex his grand- 
mamma. He was a fine lad of sixteen, with an open, 
intelligent countenance, that beamed with good 
h umour and love of fim. Mrs. M elrose turned from 
the window just before Edward Grant reached his 
grandmamma's door, but she had scarcely crossed the 
room when Bertha uttered a piercing shriek. ''Oh 
mamma," she said, bunring her white scared face 
in her hands, ''he has rallen down over that nasty 
slide." Mrs. Melrose hurried to the window, and 
there on the pavement opposite lay Edward Grant, 
quite motionless. " He' is hurt, I am sure," she 
said. " That wicked boy has done it with the slide," 
and hastily ringing the bell, she despatched a ser* 
vant across the road, while she attempted to quiet 
Bertha's hysterical sobs. 
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The servant despatched by Mrs. Melrose tried to 
raise the prostrate boy, but she found that he had 
fainted, and in a great fright she knocked at the 
door, and informed his friends what had happened. 
The old lady was greatly alarmed when sne saw 
him carried in, so still, and white, and death-like, 
too much alarmed and awe stricken to say anything 
about the author of the mischief j but when after a 
short time Edward began to revive, her anger 
against Tom Bright found vent, and she threatened 
to inflict all sorts of severe punishments upon him. 

" Don't touch me," he said, faintly, when some- 
one attempted to move him. ^^ This arm is broken, 
I thinlj," looking round at the right one. 

"Broken, my dear," exclaimed his grand- 
mamma, in horror. " What shall we do ? " 

•^Send for a doctor to mend it," replied Edward, 
attempting to smile. 

" Bless the boy, he talks of it as though it were 
only a china bason that needed riveting," said the 
old lady, as she hurried away to despatch a ser- 
vant for the doctor. 

When she returned to the pnrlour where 
Edward was lying*, she found he had been able to 
drink a little wine, and that he seemed much 
bettor, although an occasional twitching of the 
mouth showed he was suffering acute pain. 

" Oh, that wicked boy," muttered the old lady, 
looking down at the pain-drawn face. " I will have 
him punished for this, he shall go to prison if the 
law will allow it." 

" Who ?" asked Edward, in astonishment. 

"Why, the boy that made the slide— that Tom 
Bright." 

" Who is he ? Did I fall over a slide ?" 

"Yes, and that Tom Bright made it. He.ia 
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the worst boy in the village — the worst for miles 
round ; he is everybody's plagae^ for he is always 
getting into some mischief." 

*' He is something like me^ then, I should think^" 
said Edward; quietly, with a lurking smile. 

" My dear, how can you compare yourself to 
Tom Bright, He is a bad, wicked, raM«i, beggar- 
boy ; the plague of the village, ana a ^ie^ too. 
He has been to prison more than once, and he 
shallgo again, if I can have him sent." 

'* Don't send him just yet, grandma — not until 
iny arm gets well, for I should like to see hinu 
He might have made his slide somewhere else, 
though, than just where I should fall over it," he 
added, as a sudden pain shot up to his shoulder. 

" On, he would not care, if he did ever so ** 

'' I don't know so much about that," interrupted 
Edward ; '* mischievous boys are not always wicked 
and unfeeling ; perhaps Tom is not so bad after all." 

Before the old lady could express her surprise at 
this opinion the doctor entered the room, and the 
operation of setting the broken arm soon com- 
menced. The party was, of course, broken up 
earlv, for the doctor ordered Edward to be kept 
perrectly quiet. 

The next day Mrs. Melrose called to see him, 
and while she sat there the conversation naturally 
reverted to the author of the accident. 

"Do you know, Mrs. Melrose," said the old 
lady, tartly, " that this sillv boy has been trying 
to persuade me not to punish Tom Bright ?" 

" Well, I would punish him ; I think he de- 
serves it, although I cannot convince Bertha that 
he does." 

"Does Bertha take that wicked boy's partP* 
laid Mrs, Grant^ in astonishment* 
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* Yes, I never knew her so interested in anj-- 
. thing before. When I went homo last evening, 
and told her how serious the accident was^ and 
that you intended to punish Tom, she actually took 
his part, although I know she feels very sorry for 
Edward here." 

*^ Was it Bertha I saw at your window yester- 
day, Mrs. Melrose," asked Edward^ " a little girl, 
very pale and thin ?" 

" Yes, that was Bertha." 

'^ I am glad she takes ^his Tom's part, for it 
shows he can't be altogether bad. Now, grand- 
mamma," he added; "you will promise not to do 
anything in the way of punishment. Miss Melrose 
is anxious about it as well, you see/' 

" Well, I suppose I must," said the lady, rather 
reluctantly, " although it seems like encouraging, 
him in his bad ways, to let such things go." 

" Has anybody ever tried to help him out of 
them?" asked Edward. 

"I dare say they have, my dear; I have no 
doubt he has had the chance to do well. Every boy 
has, for every boy can do right if he likes." 

"But, grandmama, some boys don't even know 
properly what right is — ^how should they, if no one 
teaches them ? No one shows them that they are 
cared for and thought of, and pitied and grieved 
over if they do wrong. I know all this, because I 
have been taught in just the best way I could be, 
by being with those who loved me, and either 
grieved or rejoiced as I went wrong or right ; and 
yet, with all this care, you know I was always 
getting into some scrape ; so how can a poor fellow, 
that has none at all, be >expected to Keep out of 
them, and be as straight as a poplar always." 

" My dear, Tom Bright has been taught, has 

B2 
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been told his duty, has received very good advice 
from very good people." 

*^ Bushels of it, I've no doubt," rejoined Edward, 
hastily, " and if he stood and took it all quietly, 
he's better than I am, for if there's one thing I 
hate, it's good advice from very good people ; for 
they always have a way of making you feel hope- 
lessly bad, and as though they were very con- 
descendingly stooping to pick you up out of a 
hole with a pair of tongs." 

" Edward, how can you talk so ?" exclaimed his 
grandmamma, greatly shocked. 

" It's quite true, grandma, and I always feel 
inclined to throw the tongs at their head, and 
scramble up by myself. However, I shall try and 
see this Tom } I feel quite curious about him after 
all this." 

In a few days Edward was able to get about. 
He could not return to Mr. Harrison's, for, of 
course, his arm was in splints, and would remain 
80 for some weeks. He kept a constant look-out 
for Tom from the window, for he had made up his 
mind to see and help him if he could ; at least, to 
try and persuade his grandmamma to do some- 
thing for him. But whether Tom had heard of 
the mischief he had caused, or whether his vagrant 
pursuits kept him away, I cannot tell, but he was 
not. seen near Mrs. Grant's. At length Edward 
determined to go in search of him. Bertha Mel- 
rose, whom he had several times been to see, had 
given him a pretty accurate description of him, so 
that he was not likely to be mistaken. 

The frost had broken up by that time, and a 
mild balmy air, giving promise of the coming 
spring, tempted a few hardy crocuses to push forth 
their yellpw heads above their brown earth prison. 
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fitooping down close to the ground, Edward saw a 
crouching figure, with one hand through the palings, 
scratching the mould from round some crocuses. 

^* Why, my boy, I had almost fallen over you," 
said Edward. 

Something in the tone of the speaker caused the 
boy to look round, and as Edward stood still he 
got up. 

" What are you doing ?" asked Edward, curi- 
ously : he had thought he was plucking the flowers. 

"Helping them 'ere to grow," answered the boy, 
complacently, as he looked at the patch of bright 
spots in the garden. 

"Helping them," repeated Edward, with a 
smile. " I suppose you have been scraping the 
mould away, wnich is not very wise, as tney need 
it all round them. However, you meant to help 
them, didn't you ?" 

The boy nodded, with a satisfied grin. 

." What is your name ?" asked Edward, 

" Tom Bright." 

" You're rightly named, I should think," said 
Edward ; "you look as though you could do smart 
things." 

The boy appeared still more gratified. 

" You're rond of fun and mischief, I expect, and 
so am I." 

The boy stared in amazement at being talked to 
like this, out Edward went on. 

" I know what it is to feel so brimful of frolic 
and mischief sometimes, that if I were not careful 
to keep it in bounds I should often do wrong, and 
cause serious harm." 

" I do that," laconically replied the boy. 

" Do you ? You should try to keep it in a litde/ 

" I ain't got nothin* else to do." 
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" Nothing but to get into mischief?' 

The boy shook his head dejectedly. 

*^But why don't you go to workf" asked 
Edward. 

" Nobody won't give me any." 

« But why not ? " 

*' 'Cause I'm so bad^ I expect^ and everybody 
else in Middleton is good. They say I'm the very 
worst in all the place." 

" Well, do you know, they said the very same 
thing of me when I went to school, and I dare say 
it was true, for I was bad ; but I made up my 
mind not to keep so ; I thought I'd let 'em see I 
could be good." 

*'It ain't no use me being good: nobody 
wouldn't believe me," said the boy, after a mo« 
mentary stare of incredulity. 

" I think they would, if you were to try," said 
Edward. 

The boy shook his head sadly. 

"I wouldn't mind the trying," he said, "but 
there ain't nobody to help me and nobody to please, 
now my mother's gone away," and then, with a 
startled look, he said, " You won't tell anybody," 

" Tell what ?" said Edward. 

" Where mother is." 

" Where is she, then ?" asked Edward. 

" Nobody is looking, are they ?" said Tom, with 
a frightened, wistfiil stare ; " and you won't tell 
'em u I show you. It's all I've got in the world 
now, and if they knew they'd take it away, because I 
shouldn't stay here ; but you're kind, you won't tell." 

Greatly puzzled, Edward followed the boy. as he 
turned up a winding lane leading to the cnurch- 
yard. He lifted the latch of the little gate, and 
keeping close to the treesj followed the path that 
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led to the paupers' comer of the graveyard, and, 
pointing to one of the low mounds^ he said, 
^' There it is." It was a quaintly-decorated but 
jcareiully-kept grave. Odds and ends of every 
description Ibad been made use of in the way of 
ornament. Peculiarly-marked stones, gaily-painted 
pieces of china, one or two dirty artificial flowers^ 
seemed to have been added recently. 

Edward was more touched than he would have 
cared to own, and when Tom said, imploringly, 
^^You won't tell 'em. to come and take it away 
from me ?" he could only shake his head ; andf, 
looking into his face, the boy saw that his eyes 
were full of tears. , 

'* Do you feel sorry for me ?" he said, his heart 
giving a great bound as he spoke. 

'* Yes, indeed I do, my poor boy," said Edward. 

*' She's coming to me again some day ; she told 
me so, and that's why I always stop here, 'cause I 
wants to be handy when she gets up. But the 

i»eople don't want me here, I've heard 'em say so 
ots of times ; and if they was to find ouA what 
makes me stop they'd take her away from me." 

"They could not take your mother out of the 
grave," said Edward, " so that you need not be at 
all afraid. But I will take care that no one shall 
know it that would even lift a stone off it." 

This assurance seemed to satisfy the boy, and 
Edward, not caring to question him further just 
now^ gave him a penny and turned towards home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CHINA BOWL. 

HAT evening, Edward told Bertha of his 
meeting with Tom Bright. He often 
spent his evenings with Bertha Melrose 
since he had heen able to get about, and 
Tom Bright was frequently the subject of their 
conversation. 

'^ I am sure he is not so bad as people make out/' 
said Edward, warmly, as he related the circumstance 
in the churchyard. 

" Poor fellow," exclaimed Bertha, with tears in 
her eyes, " I wish somebody would help him. Do 
you tnink we might do it — ^you and I," she added. 

"What could we do. Miss Melrose?" asked 
Edward, " I should certainly like to help the boy it 
I could, for I believe he would turn out a bright 
man, if he were properly managed." 

'• You see everybody thinks him so bad," debated 
Bertha. 

" Yes, and have duly impressed it upon him, so 
thathe now feels it quite hopeless ever to be otherwise 
than a mischievous plague, and it has now become 
almost a second nature to him." 

"Everybody says he is so hardened in his mis- 
chief." 

" Of course he is. He glories in it; he is rather 
proud of it, in fact. I know something of that 
feeling myself, and to do any good to a boy like 
Tom, you must go down a little towards his level, or 
you will never raise him. I tried to day to make 
him feel that he was not so hopelessly bad, and the 
poor boy looked at me quite incredulously." 

"Our gardener's boy is going to leave," said 
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Bertha^ after a few minutes pause. '* 1 wonder 
whether Papa would try Tom. It would only be 
to please me, I know," she added, laughing, *^ for 
he and mamma both think he ought to be punished 
for causing your accident." 

" It would be a capital thing for Tom if Mr. 
Melrose would consent to receive him," said 
Edward. 

"I will certainly ask him to-morrow, and I 
think he will consent when he sees I wish it very 
much. But about Tom, do you think he ever will 
become steady ?" 

" Yes, indeed I do, especially when he sees that 
people trust him." 

The next morning, Bertha preferred her request, 
to the infinite amazement of her papa and mamma, 
who could not understand why she should trouble 
herself with such a wicked mischievous boy. 

" It is just because he is so wicked and mis- 
chievous, that somebody ought to do it," said 
Bertha. " I never though t about such thinffs before ; 
but Edward Grant says, everybody could do some 
good in the world if they woulcl only try — that 
wo were each sent here to be of some use, not 
merely to amuse ourselves : and I am going to try 
what I can do." 

"You, my dear," exclaimed both lady and 
gentleman, in amazement. " What can you do ?" 

"Not much, I am afraid," said Bertha, raising 
herself on her elbow, " but you will let me do what 
I can ; will you not, mamma ?" 

" Certainly, my dear, anything tiiat will not hurt 
you," said Mrs. Melrose, kissing the pale face now 
so strangely earnest in its appealing glance. 

" And, papa, you will try Tom Bright !" she said. 

** Yes, my dear, to please you I will send for the 
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yonng rascal, and talk to him about it," said 
Mr. lifelro^, after a few minutes deliberation. 
^ But I cannot promise implicitly to keep him, until 
I have seen him." 

Accordingly Tom Bright was found and brought 
to Mr. Melrose, and after a lon^ speech, in wmoh 
his past bad behaviour was greatly enlarged upon, 
he was asked if he was willing to work. Tom 
grinned and nodded, but did not speak. It was 

Elain Mr. Melrose had not succeeded in making 
im feel very penitent for the past, or awakened 
any hope or even much desire for future improve- 
ment. He had said he was bad — ^very bad ; that 
Tom knew before, and had begxin to glory in the 
distinction, as he saw no hope of ever being any 
better. 

Suitable clothes having been provided for Tom, 
he entered on his duties at Mr. Melrose; but 
in a few weeks, Tom's erratic love of mischief 
began to exhibit itself again, and he played 
on several pranks upon the gardener and servants, 
which, although highly ludicrous, were at the 
same time very annoying to those who suffered 
irom them, and he was threatened with instant 
dismissal if they were not discontinued. This had 
the effect of checking it a little, but in another 
week it broke out again. This time Mr. Melrose 
himself caught the perpetrator in the very act. The 
gardener had gone out that morning, leaving Tom 
to weed a bed of young onions in the kitchen 
garden, thinking, as he went, that the boy could 
not do much iiarm, even if a few of the onions 
were pulled up. But in the midst of his work he 
had to run to the house for something, and on his 
way back, he noticed that a bed of handsome tulips 
ere in the shade, while the sunshine fell brightly 
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upon an empty parterre, at a little distance. With- 
out waiting a moment^ Tom set to work to trans- 
plant the flowers to the sunlit spot, mentally 
chuckling as a thought of the gardener's surprise 
came across his mind. His work was about half 
completed when Mr. Melrose stepped into the 
garoen. 

*^What in the world are you at now?" he 
exclaimed, as he saw Tom with his hands full of 
tulips. The flowers were dropped instantly, as he 
answered, "I was only taking of 'em to the sun- 
shine." 

• " 1*11 sunshine you, if you meddle with things 
in the garden like this," said Mr. Melrose, angrily; 
^'go into the house, and don't let me catch you in 
the garden again." 

When the gardener returned, he was told to look 
out for another boy, and not employ Tom again, 
who was henceforth to do whatever drudgery the 
servants of the house could find for him. Tom 
felt his degradation keenly, and for a time it kept 
his spirits in due subjection; but unfortunately, 
there was not enough for him to do to keep him 
constantly iBmployed, and therefore he was often at 
a loss for a job, which led him to make work for 
himself. Cook would carefully scour and put away 
her various cooking utensils ready for future use, 
when as soon as she was out of the way, Tom would 
have them all out again on to the scullery floor, and 
hold a perfect carnival with the saucepans, stew- 
pans, and various tin dishes, aided with oil and 
rotten stone. In vain cook scolded and threatened, 
Tom persisted in his endeavours to make the things 
bright and ornamental, until at length, all his 
appliances for cleaning and furbishing were locked 
up out of bis reach. 
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*^ There, that boy can't get into mischief, now !" 
said the hcusemaid, complacently, as she tamed the 
key in the cupboard where these things were kept 
one day. 

" He won't be out of it long, I know," said cook. 

"If he could be trusted, Td send him down 
with that bowl to be riveted." 

" What bowl ?" asked her companion. 

"Why, the one I broke the other day," said 
cook, crossly. "It can't be matched, missis says it's 
very old fashioned china, but as it^s onJy broke in 
two places it can be riveted." 

" Well, I'm going out directly, and I'll take it. 
Get the pieces ready while I put my bonnet on, 
will you ?" 

Cook took the pieces out of the cupboard and 
put them on the table, and then went in search of 
some paper to wrap them in. She was not absent 
from the room ^ve minutes, but when she came 
back they were gone. "Jane has taken them, I 
suppose. She might have waited," soliloquized cook, 
throwing the paper down. At this moment Jane 
came in. "Is the bowl ready?" she asked, pulling 
on her gloves. " You 've taken it, h*aven't you," 
said cook, in astonishment. 

" No, I've only just come down stairs." 

*^ Well, I went out to get a piece of paper and 
left it on the table, and when I came back it was 
gone." 

"Perhaps you took it with you. Where did 
you go for the paper?" 

" Into the pantry, and then as I came back, I 
answered the area bell. But I know I left it on 
the table." The pantry was searched, and the 
kitchen cupboards, drawers, <£;c., but it could not be 
found. 
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"That Tom has carried it off, you may depend," 
said cook at length, and search was at once made 
for him. 

" He was in the scullery when I locked up the 
black things," said the housemaid. "He has gone 
into the garden, perhaps ;" hut at this moment the 
^rdener came in^ and said he had not been there, 
he knew. 

"You've been breaking again, I see," he said, 
picking up a small piece of china that lay outside the 
door. "Something expensive this time," he remarked. 

" Why that's a piece of the bowl we're looking 
for," said cook, with a start of surprise. " Now I 
feel sure that boy has taken it. Where can he be ; 
I must find him, for fear it should all get broken." 

But Tom could not be found. House and 
garden were searched, but all in vain. Nothing 
more than the piece of china picked up near the 
door could be discovered, 

Mrs. Melrose was informed of what had occurred, 
for the bowl was a valuable one. She was very 
angry, and said that if Tom had destroyed it he 
should be instantly dismissed ; she would bear with 
him no loDger. 

Quite unconscious of what had been decreed 
against him in his absence, Tom walked in about 
an hour after with his hands in his pockets, and 
whistling in the most unconcerned manner. 

"Where have you been?" asked cook, as he 
entered. 

" Been?" said Tom, " over the wall." 

" Over what wall ? What have you done with 
the china bowl you took off the table ? Did you 
take that over the wall ?" 

" I ain't seen no bowl," said Tom, innocently* 
*' I took some bits of old china off the table.'* 
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"And what did you do with *ein ?" interrupted 
cook, quickly. 

'* Broke 'em up into bits," said Tom, cooly. 

" What for?" said cook, with diflSculty restraining 
her rising anger." 

" 'Cause I wanted 'em," answered Tom. 

"Very well, someboay won't want you any 
longer, then, I can tell you. Go up stairs to Missis, 
and tell her you've smashed up the bowl." 

Tom looked aghast at her words, " I did'nt know 
anybody wanted 'em," he said. 

"Well, anyhow you'd better go up to Missis. 
She said you was to go up when you came in." 

Slowly and reluctantly Tom followed cook to the 
parlour. Bertha looked inexpressibly grieved as he 
came in, for she could see in nis downcast face evi- 
dence of his having perpetrated this last piece of 
mischief, and she had only succeeded in getting his 
sentence commuted firom instant dismissal to the 
giving him a week's notice, that he might try and 
get another place. A very forlorn hope this, for it 
was not likefy any one would put up with his mis- 
chievous pranks if Mr. Melrose could not, even for 
his daughter's sake. 

Tom was lectured, scolded, and finally questioned 
as to what he had done with the pieces of china. 

At this he turned fiery red, but would not answer 
beyond having taken them over the wall. 

" But what did you do with them when you got 
them over the wall ?" asked Mrs. Melrose. " Did 
you break them up ?" 

" Yes," answered Tom slowly and reluctantly. 

" And what did you do with them afterwards ?" 

But neither Mr. nor Mrs. .Melrose could get this 
question answered. Tom maintained a dogged, 
obstinate silence^ which made the lady and gentle* 
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man very angry, and they threatened to send for a 
policeman. But their threats were all in vain to 
make him disclose where he had taken it, and tired 
of the fruitless contest^ he was at length dismissed. 

About an hour after Edward Grant came in, and 
Bertha gave him a full account of what had hap- 
pened. 

^* What can be done for him now ?" she said, in 
conclusion. ^^ I am afraid no one will be troubled 
with him." 

" Will your papa give him a character, for from 
what I have several times heard him say, he is 
truthful and honest." 

" I don't know, papa is so angry because he is so 
obstinate/' said Bertha, sadly. 

" I think, perhaps, I could discover this china,** 
said Edward musingly, and begging to be excused 
for a short time, he took up his liat and went out. 

He bent his steps towards the churchyard^ which 
was only a short oistance from Mr. Melrose's house, 
and following the path he had before been taken by 
Tom, he soon came in sight of the quaintly adorned 

frave. Lyin^ right across it as though lie would 
ave embraced the little hillock, was Tom, sobbing 
convulsively. He started when Edward spoke, and 
as he got up dropped several pieces of china which 
he had evidently taken off the grave; and then 
Edward noticed that the grave was bordered with 
pieces of the same old fashioned pattern. This was 
the bowl, he had no doubt, and taking up a piece in 
his hand he said, ^'This has brought you into 
trouble Tom, has it not ?" 

*' Oh ! yes, sir," sobbed Tom, "but don't tell 'em 
where it is. I didn't know they wanted it. I know 
I'm a bad, wicked boy, as Mr. Melrose told me, and 
I s'pose I shan't ever get any better; but don't let 
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'em take this tmaj from me," urn, ha laid his band 
upon the carelully adorned grave. 

Edward felt somewhat puzzled. He had made 
up his mind to scold him lor not cbeckino; his mis- 
chievous propensities more than he had done ; but 
he now began to think that after all itcould scarcely 
be expected that he should do right, without ever 
being taug'ht to act from principle. He was truth- 
fill and honest, it had been found, but these quali- 
ties must have been almost inherent in his nature, 
for he evidently thought little of their. being right 
or wrong ; but if he could once be made to under- 
stand thiB principle, he would doubtless carry it out^ 
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and turn his strength and energy into some useful 
channel. Following out this train of thought, he 
asked him if he could read. The boy stared as if 
scarcely comprehending the question. 

" Did you ever go to school ?" asked Edward. 

" No/' said the boy, " mother died wfen I was 
litde." 

*^ Would you like to learn to read?" asked 
Edward. 

The boy's eyes brightened for a moment, and he 
answered joyfully, ^' Yes ;" but the next minute 
they fell, and in a desponc^ng tone he said, " It's 
of no use, I shall never be good for any thing, every- 
body knows I'm bad, and don't believe I shall be 
any better." 

"You make a mistake there," said Edward, " Mr. 
Melrose thought you would do better." 

*' Oh, no sir, he expected I should be bad, I 
know, because thev always watched me, and then 
it did'nt seem much use trying to be diiFerent." 

This was the secret, Edward thought, and yet 
how was it to be remedied, for who would trust such 
a boy as Tom ? — ^who would understand him suffici- 
ently to make allowance for his failings, and inspire 
him with a hope to do better, and help him to 
fulfil these hopes ? 

No solution to these difficulties presented itself 
at present, but it was clear something must be done 
in the way of teaching Tom, and so forgetting the 
scolding he had resolved upon administering, he 
encouraged the boy to hope that something might 
yet be found for him to do, for it was clear the 

flimpse the boy had had of a higher and better life 
ad made him very unwilling to return to his old 
vagrant manner of living. He also promised that 
he should be taught to read, and then taking with 
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CHAPTER I. 

AUION and Jane Grey were 
cousins. Brought up together, 
and nearly of the same age, it 
was natural that their tastes and 
pursuits should bfe very similar, 
and that they should love each 
other as sisters. Marion had 
lost her mother when she was five 
years old. Her father, a captain 
in the navy, was glad to secure for 
his little daughter a home with 
his brother, a clergyman, in a small 
country town ; for although Captain 
Grey was not a religious man, and 
had the choice of a home possessing more worldly 
advantages for Marion, he felt a half-confessed 
satisfaction in the thought, that he should leave 
her with- conscientious and unworldly people, 
'• I shall be able to retire from the service by 
the time she is old enough to go into society," 
he thought ; " and if she gets any strict notions 
at the rectory, the first glimpse of gay life will 
blow them away directly." 
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So Marion had lived with her uncle for 
ten happy years; in two more, according 
to her father's long-cherished hope, she was to 
leave the rectory and live with him. She 
loved him deariy, and sometimes the thought 
of the very difiTerent life which awaited her had 
a strange attraction for her; whUe, on the other 
hand, she clung to the friends and the home, 
which had now become part of herself. 

Up to this time, Mr. and Mrs. Grey had not 
been able to discover in either of the girls any 
permanent religious impressions. 

Jane, indeed, was always cheerful and active, 
— ^never more so than when engaged in works 
of charity; but she was reserved, even with 
them, and their anxious watching seemed to be 
yet unrewarded, — no seed of the kingdom 
appeared to have sprung up in her heart. 

Marion was very different from her cousin. 
The child of impulse, with strong and even 
violent passions, she was, to aU appearance, 
unstable as the winds, — alternately gay and 
duU ; sometimes very earnest in her duties and 
studies, sometimes quite given up to indo- 
lence. 

Yet under all this caprice of feeling there lay 
a will capable of strong, unswerving purpose, 
and a heart that could cherish deep and faithful 
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love. With more talent, Marion was a far less 
useful person than Jane. 

Both were capable of appreciating goodness 
and greatness, but Jane delighted in doing, 
Marion in dreaming over, the things they 
admired in others. 

" Why, Marion, to-morrow will be our birth- 
day," said Jane, as the two girls were returning 
one evening from the week-night service at 
church. 

"Mine, you mean, dear," replied Marion, 
*' you forget that I have the advantage of you 
by two months, — ;Only, to be sure, the two birth- 
days are always kept together. " How odd that 
we shall be jBfteen to-morrow ! — I mean that I 
shall" 

"Yes, fifteen," said Jane, thoughtfully; "how 
do you feel about it, Marion?" I have often 
wished that we kept oar birthday with parties 
like other girls, but do you know, I am very 
glad that we shall not to-morrow." 

" We shall certainly have a letter and parcel 
from dear, kind aunt Martha," said Marion; 
" and Wilfred will write, don't you think ? and 
Mrs. Bond, and dear papa, I know, will arrange, 
if possible, so that there wUl be a parcel from 
him to-morrow. Won't it be nice ? And oh ! 
Jenny, I dread it more than I can tell you I" 
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*' Dread the presents V asked Jane. 

" No, not the presents ; not even the letteis; 
but I do dread the talk with uncle in the study; 
and, Jane dear, above all I dread the self- 
examination. You know on Sunday unde 
reminded us that our birthday was so near, 
and said he hoped we should — should think 
seriously, you know, and I Aafe thinking 
seriously 1" 

"Marion dear, you frighten me!" and Jane 
stopped and looked at the flushed face beside 
her; you never talked so before-" 

*'No/' said Marion, more quietly; "but you 
know we are growing so old ; and when uncle 
preached on Sunday about not being able to 
serve two masters, I saw it so clearly, how, that 
we cannot be religious and worldly at the same 
time; and — oh, Jane, I cannot tell you, — you 
would hate me!" And Marion covered her 
face with her hands, and burst into passions^te 
sobbing. 

They had reached the orchard which lay at 
the bottom of the rectory garden, and Jane led 
her cousin quietly into the sheltered arbour at 
the end, and made her sit down. 

"Listen, Marion dear. I have determined 
to be a Christian. Will you go with me on 
the narrow way, or must we part here, — ^we 
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who have loved each other so much?" and 
Jane laid her trembling hand on Marion's arm. 

The sobs grew louder; they were her only 
answer, until Jane became so alarmed, and 
begged her so earnestly to be calm, that she 
checked herself by a violent effort. 

"I could not bear to think of your hating 
me; but it is of no use, Jane, I am not a 
Christian, and I never shall be. You know we 
have been told over and over again, that it is 
of no use pretending to be Christians unless 
we are willing to leave all for Christ ; and I 
tried whether I could on Sunday, and again 
this evening at church, and I cannot ! It seems 
such a hard, dreary life, so young as we are ! 
No ; I could give up everything for papa, but I 
cannot for Christ." 

The yellow harvest moon looked gravely 
down on those two. young faces, — ^the one up- 
turned to heaven, the other cast down to the 
earth. And the recording angel, as in letters 
of light, he wrote a new name in the Lamb's 
book of life, lingered yet,- as if expecting to 
hear some penitential prayer, or earnest cry for 
Heaven's help. 

But he lingered in vain. 

Marion was very gay the next day — ^h^ 
birthday. She wore her wreath of early autumn 
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flowers with a proud grace. She hurried over 
aunt Martha's affectionate letter, and coloured 
violently as she read the short note from her 
cousin Wilfred ; but she was pleased with the 
book he sent her; and when, according, to 
expectation, her father's parcel came, containing, 
among other things, a gold chain with an emerald 
Maltese cross attached, she was in raptures. 

He had bought it for her in Malta, he told her 
in the letter. He was delighted to hear that 
she was so well and happy, and improving so 
much in her music. He longed for the time 
when he should come home, and have her all 
to himself — ^his own Marion. It made the time 
seem short when he thought of their meeting. 
If ever in active service he shrank from danger, 
it was when he thought of her; if ever he 
prayed in earnest, it was that he might be 
spared to see her, and spend his old age in her 
society. And then he spoke of the gay life to 
which he would introduce her, and fancy 
himself young again as he watched her delight, 
— of the pleasant tours they would take 
t6gether, of all the places that she longed to see, 
and of their happy, quiet winters at home, where 
his little Marion should be mistress and queen. 

Marion read that letter in her own room, 
and her tears fell fast over it, — tears of love 
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and gratitude they were; did no tears of re- 
morse, for a better love which she was slight- 
ing, mingle with them ? If they did, she turned 
from any such vague feeling, only the more 
eagerly to be absorbed in the thought of her 
father. So good he was, so brave and gentle ; 
and she sat dreaming, and picturing to herself 
a fairy-land of happiness, where they should 
live always together. To make him happy, — 
to hear him praise her, — what better object 
could she have in life? She repeated it so 
often that conscience was hushed. She no 
longer heard it warning her of idolatry. She 
had stifled that softly whispered " Follow Me." 
Her judgment was becoming perverted. She 
thought, " Mine shall not be a worldly life. To 
live for duty is surely to live for God ; and in 
living for my father do I not live for duty? 
And when I place this object before me, I am 
sure I am the better for it. I care less for 
myseK; and when I remember how good and 
brave and gentle he is, it makes me wish to be 
the same. I have often heard papa say that 
uncle's views on religion are very peculiar. I 
begin to understand what he means. I suppose 
people get narrow views by living in small 
towns like this." 



CHAPTER ir. 

Meanwhilb, Jane was with her father in his 
study. 

The light of a new joy, the strength of some 
great soul-filliDg purpose, beamed from her 
eyes ; her whole face seemed to add dignity to 
her bearing. She told her father that she had 
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found the Saviour. He wondered to hear his 
quiet, timid Jane so free — even eloquent 

She told him that the love she had for Jesus 
made everything so different ; that henceforth 
by His grace, she would glory in nothing but 
the cross, by which she should be crucified to 
the world within and around her. How 
thankful was her happy father that he had 
been so careful to give her clear and decided 
religious teaching. Jane's awakened conscious- 
ness of sin, of her personal interest in the 
Saviour, and her new determination to become 
His disciple, were indeed the Spirit's work ; but 
the deep responsibility resting on those who 
bear the Christian's name — the purity and 
singleness of aim, the entire devotion of heart, 
which Christ requires — ^the glory and blessed- 
ness of the Christian's life, were lessons which 
Mr. Grey had continually striven to impress 
upon his children's minds. His labour had not 
been in vain, for Jane's views and feelings on 
these points were far more clear and matured 
than those of many older disciples. 

"And what of Marion?" asked Mr. Grey, 
at length. 

Jane's face changed for a moment, but she 
was too young and trusting to believe that 
there could be long any difference of feeUng 
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between them. *' Marion? Oh, papa! cotild 
you not speak to her? I really think a few 
words from you would make her feel quite 
diflferent. I will go now, may I, and tell her 
you wish to speak to her?" And Jane ran 
up-stairs, and opened the door of Marion's 
room. 

"Marion dear, papa would like to see you, 
unless you are very busy." 

Marion smiled. " Oh, Jenny ! I cannot, posi- 
tively I cannot go through the ordeal That 
dreadful study ! that awe-inspiring red leather 
chair, where I am expected to sit and " 

" Well, in the garden, then." 

"Nay, dear, you must beg me off to-day. 
The real truth is, I am so full of papa's letter, 
that I can think of nothing else. Why do 
you look so grave, my pet ? Come, read it, and 
see whether I have not some excuse for feeling 
wicked. And see what he sends you with his best 
love. Is it not a sweet little ring ? And stop- 
have you seen my beautiful Maltese cross ? " 

"Oh, how charming! but I must let papa 
know that you will not come, and I will take 
his letter from uncle ; I will be back directly. 
How kind ! what a darling ring ! " 

Jane was down-stairs soon, and telling her 
father that Marion could not come, she then 
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hastened back to her, and they spent the rest 
of the afternoon in close counsel, such as only 
young loving hearts could know. 

For Jane was very happy. 

The one great barrier between them she was 
quite sure would be soon removed, and slie 
pictured herself, and this dearest friend walking 
together to heaven, spending all their time and 
talents in the service of Jesus. How many 
people they would make happy ! What good 
they would do ! So Jane talked ; and Marion 
smiled, and said, " Yes, we will be very good ; 
but we must not be hermits, for all that. You 
shall travel with us, and we will take you to 
the operas and assemblies papa tells me of. 
Yes, Jane darling; do not be shocked: papa 
says that it is quite right for us to live quietly 
while we are so young, and have studies to 
attend to, and that sort of thing ; but then it 
Trill be our duty to go into society, and im- 
prove ourselves in another way. And he says 
he hopes you will be allowed to be with me, 
so that we may not be separated. Is it not 
delightful ? "* 

«It would be delightful, indeed, to travel, 
dear, and still more so to be always with you ; 

bnt 

''Now I win have no 'buts,' you horribly 
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prudent child; what are we made for, except 
to enjoy ourselves ? " 

"Oh, Marion. — ^to work for God — to grow 
like Him — to give our lives away on the 
great battle-field, and earn for ourselves a 
glorious grave ! " Jane stood erect before her 
cousin, her eyes flashing through happy tears. 

Marion was silent a little while, between 
wondering admiration, and a half-confessed dis- 
satisfaction with herself; but she shook off the 
feeling, and, kissing Jane, said, "Yes, dear; 
we will both live for duty. Indeed, I mean it 
seriously, and there, I declare, is the tea- 
bell, and my hair looking as if it had just 
come out of a furze-bush I " 



« Baveno, Sept. 3, 18—, 
" Here we are, dearest Jane, in Italy at last ! 
We are fairly settled for a little while at 
Baveno, — indeed, I feel as if I could be quite 
content to live here always ! but I do not teU 
papa so, because in that case I know he would 
take ever such a long lease of one of the pretty- 
villas, and I do not quite want that. 

Dear, kind papa. He does look so nice, Jane, in 
his moustache ! I love him more every day. We 
both want you so much. Why would you not 
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come, naughty girl? Dear aunt could have 
taken her ' spLful of the nuxtuie. three times 
a day/ quite nicely without you. I wish you 
were sitting by my side here, looking out over 
the Lago Maggiore. It is like a dream. The 
lake is beneath us, as smooth as a mirror, all 
dappled with the shadows of the mountains, 
which appear to shut it in, and of the gorgeous 
clouds of the setting sun. Little boats flit 
about, sometimes in the shadow, sometimes in 
the Ught, which turns their white sails into 
gold. On the right and left, and far in the 
distance, are tiny islands, looking like little 
floating towns. One of them, the Isola Bella, 
I can see quite distinctly in this lovely clear 
air. Papa and I sailed there with a little party 
yesterday evening. It is the oddest place. 
There is a palace in the middle, with such 
charming gardens, only I think rather too fuU 
of statues and fountains. Then, at the end is 
a pile of terraces, or hanging gardens as they 
are called, rising one above another, and getting 
smaller at the top, like a pyramid, and all 
covered with orange and lemon trees. 

"As I write, there is*the deepest stillness. 
The faint sound of bells from the little chapel 
close by, seems rather to mingle with the silence 
fchan to disturb it. I, too, will be silent for a 
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little while. I will dream that my heart is 
that lake, tranquil and bright ; that those gird- 
ling mountains are good angels, which shut it in 
from all trouble and sin, flinging the shadows 
of their beauty and their stillness into it, and 
finding their own images reflected there. 

" A dream ! a dream ! let me make haste to 
awake. Do you remember, three years ago, the 
day we were fifteen, I told you that I had made 
up my mind to live for duty ? My dear, that 
is a pleasant little fiction which I have ceased 
to indulge in for some time past. Now you 
may frown and shake your head, my pretty 
saint ; how can I help it ? I am in Italy. 

" I am in a very strange mood this evening. 
Do you know, last night, when we were on the 
lake, such a beautiful bouquet of flowers floated 
past us. I tried to get them, but they were 
going with the current too rapidly. It did 
seem such a pity. I watched the pretty things 
till they were out of sight Where did they 
stop, I wonder ? Just so, it seems to me, aU 
the energy, and love, and life of my youth are 
passing — floating quietly, yet how swiftly, down 
the stream of time. No one is the better for 
them, or the happier. Poor, rootless flowers ! 
where are they going? Swiftly, swiftly they 
glide past the pleasure-boats — ^past the hands 
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outstretched for them — ^past the sound of laugh- 
ter and music on the banks — ^there, they sweep 
in between the dark mountains — ^they are lost ! 
" How sUly I am ; but you must not think 
I always have these fancies, dear. In an hour 
from this time you would not know your whin- 
ing moralist. We are going to the house of 
one of our English acquaintances here. I shall 
laugh, and dance, and sing, as I do eveiy night, 
as I wiU do always imtil I grow old ; and then 

. » Good-bye, dearest, in haste, 

" Your own Marion. 

"P.S. — ^Write directly. Kindest love to all 
at the dear rectory." 




CHAPTER III. 

Jane shed many tears over that letter. She 
loved and admired her cousin with all the 
strength and depth of her nature, and she 
could scarcely bear the conviction, which had 
for a long time past been forcing itself upon 
her mind, that she and Marion were separated 
by a barrier far greater than that of distance. 
The above letter seemed to turn her fears into 
a sad certainty. Jane was old enough now to 
feel the possibility of a separation even between 
friends so dear; she knew that no poor, feeble, 
earthly love could ever join together two souls 
travelling on different roads, to a different eter- 
nity; and as she sat musing, with Marion's 
letter in her hand, her heart fainted within her. 

If the two girls could have been seen together 
there, the contrast between them would have 
been more striking than ever. 

At eighteen Jane certainly had no preten- 
sions to beauty, unless her tall, graceful figure, 
and the sunny repose which looked out of her 
eyes, and pervaded her like an atmosphere 
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could have established her claim to it. But 
they did not; no one thought of her even as" 
pretty. She was not a " striking " or " showy " 
girl, and yet, as anxious mammas and mortified 
daughters sometimes said to themselves, there 
certainly was a charm about Jane Grey which 
they could not account for. 

It had been a great trouble to her, that she 
had been obliged to refuse Captain Grey's 
pressing invitation, to accompany himself and 
Marion on this autumn tour. 

His earnestly expressed wish that she should 
live entirely with Marion, she had refused 
promptly and decidedly by letter, before his 
return to England ; but this pleasant trip — she 
did so long for it ; Marion thought it so unkind 
of her to refuse ; Captain Grey begged her so 
earnestly; her father and mother had consented 
willingly ; but how could she do it ? 

Her mother's health was failing. If she left 
home for three or four months, she knew that 
the invitation to Devonshire, which Mr. and 
Mrs. Grey had received and, which she was 
sure would be of the greatest benefit to both, 
must be declined and, that the anxiety of the 
family and household affairs must devolve 
entirely on her mother, so unequal to the task. 
Here came in the benefit of Jane's single- 
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heartedness. She did not suffer herself to be- 
come bewildered between the calls of inclina- 
tion and duty — in small things, as in great, she 
tried to follow the guiding voice which always 
led her right. 

She was indeed tempted to rebel, but she 
sat down resolutely with her Bible in her hand, 
and read ; at first in gloom and darkness. Still 
she read on, till she came to the words, " For 
this is the will of God, even your sanctification." 
Then all the gloom vanished before those 
words of light and power, and Jane was able 
to rejoice in the thought of the love which had 
conceived such a design for her. 

"Thy will be done." We may say it in 
heartless, hopeless submission, or in glad agree- 
ment. So Jane prayed that she might say it, 
and so, as gradually the blessedness of the will 
broke upon her, did she learn to say it, know- 
ing that this disappointment was included in 
the " all things " which were working together 
for her highest good. 



The light of an October afternoon sun was 
shining on the fair city of Venice — on its 
marble buildings and noiseless streets of water. 
It lighted up with a strangd beauty the fan- 
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tastic towers and domes of the churches — 
lighted up, too, the faces of a small party 
assembled in a room of an hotel which opened 
out on the Grand Canal. One of them, a 
young girl, was lying in bed, evidently very 
ill, for her face was flushed with fever, and the 
hand which rested on the velvet counterpane 
was very white and wasted. . It was Marion 
Grey. She had reached Venice with her father, 
intending after a short stay to go further south, 
when she was suddenly attacked with violent 
fever. In her delirium she called for Jane so 
often, and seemed so much to fed the want of 
a woman's care, that Captain Grey had sent, 
entreating her to come«if possible, and mention- 
ing some friends of his own, about to set off for 
Italy, who would take safe charge of her. 

Her mother's health was now recruited, and 
the call was so urgent that Jane could not 
hesitate. It was the greatest trial she had 
ever known to sit by the bedside of her un- 
conscious friend, and hear her asking Jane to 
save her from some great, impending danger, 
which was always before her eyes. Alas! 
Jane knew too well how real the danger was. 
Sometimes she would call loudly for her fat<her, 
begging him not to leave her; then she would 
mutter about "flowers," complaining "that- 
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they had no root, and were going, going so 
fast, would no one catch them?" Then the 
delirinm left her; but it left her so weak and 
wasted that the physician shook his head, and 
told Jane to prepare them for the worst. 

How did she bear it all ? She did not know, 
and she afterwards looked back with wonder at 
her self-command, and the absolute quiet which 
took possession of her as she heard that man- 
date, and threw all her energies into the work 
she had to do. Yet Jane's affections were very 
deep and strong; but above all the storm of 
passion, and grief, and fear, she heard the voice 
which "is mightier than the noise of many 
waters." She heard it,tind was stilL "Does 
the sun annoy you, dear ? *' she asked, on this 
afternoon of which we have spoken. "Shall 
I draw down the blinds ? " " Yes — ^no, where 
is papa ? " " Here, my darling ; what is it ? '• 
" Papa, you must go out. You have not been 
out all day. How white you look ! " and she 
stroked his face with her burning hand. " Not 
unless I can get anything for you, dear." 

"Yes, dear papa; you can get me some 
flowers. See, these are all fading. How soon 
they fade, papa, do they not?" "You shall 
have some fresh flowers, my darling," and he 
went hastily out. 
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There was a silence, broken at last by 
Marion's saying suddenly, "Jane, come here, 
quick, I want to speak to you before he comes 
back. Oh, Jane, I think I shall die. What 
if I should die ? I cannot — I cannot — I am 
not ready ! " 

" Marion dearest, do you not know One, of 
whom it is said, 'he is able to save to the utter- 
most them that come unto God by Him.' " 

She scarcely seemed to hear. *' Oh ! Jane, 
must I die? I cannot give him up. Papa! 
papa!" and as he entered, she stretched 
out her hands to him like a child — "Oh, 
must I die alone? Cannot you go with me 
through the dark, dreadful valley ? See, how 
black it looks! Oh!- do go with me." She 
clung to him with delirious strength. The 
unhappy father looked perplexedly across at 
Jane. Then again the sweet, clear voice wap 
heard. " Marion dear, be still. Listen, Jesus 
is here ; will you not turn to Him ? " " Jesus, 
where ? Oh ! no, no, I would not have Him — 
He turns His face from me now. Oh ! those 
long, long wasted years. Oh! see the faces 
crowding round — the wretched haggard faces 
of the poor, that I might have taught, and fed, 
and saved ! Save me from their eyes ! " She 
hid her face, shuddering, on Jane's shoulder. 
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Then again was spoken the word "Jesus." 
Tliis time it seemed to soothe the unhappy 
girl, for she trembled less, and said, " Say it 
again." Then Jane said, — 

" Jesos can make a dying liod 

Feel soft aa downy pillowa are ; 
While on Hit breaat I lean my head. 

And breath my life out STeetlj there." 

" He loves yon dearest. He is willing to save 
you — He is here." "Yes, yes," and the fatal 
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spell was broken. She burst into a flood of 
happy tears, and so sobbed herself to sleep. 

The sun was down, and the little crescent 
moon shone in the sky, and tossed and danced 
on th^ waters below ; and still she slept. 

So white she looked — so still, could she be 
sleeping her last? No; a smile of ineffable 
peace broke across her face, and slowly, won- 
deringly, she opened her eyes. ** Jesus,'' they 
heard her whisper ; then she looked round, and 
saw the anxious, tearful faces bending over her. 
"Papa, — Jane,— oh yes! I am very happy. 
You must not be grieved, you know, because 
I am going away. He has forgiven me, is not 
that enough ? Oh ! be very earnest, life is so 
short, spend every hour of it for Jesus." 

"You will live, my precious child," sobbed 
her father. 

She put her hand in his. "No, no, do not 
hope for that — I do not wish it," — ^then turning 
to Jane she said, " I have not earned for myself 
a glorious grave, dear. I shall not be one of the 
* wise ' who * shine as the stars for ever and ever,' 
but I shall be near Jesus — ^perhaps, perhaps my 
death may be the life of one whom I love best 
in the world. Oh, pray for it, Jane — ^pray for 
it papa!'" 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Marion did not die. From that hour, it seemed, 
the fever left her ; and the physician, calling 
the next morning, and hearing that she had 
slept calmly all night, said that she would do 
now; that the crisis was past, and that she 
only wanted to be kept quiet. She lay for 
several days, not talking much, and sleeping a 
great deal ; always with a quiet, pleased look, 
like a child. Soon she began to take more 
notice of what went on around her ; — would beg 
Jane sometimes to read or sing to her, and 
would listen to the the pleasant confusion of 
sounds outside — the plashing of oars, the soft 
rippling of the water, and the peculiar cry of 
the gondoliers. After a little, she had her bed 
drawn close to the window, whence it became 
a great delight to watch what was passing 
beneath, and to note the changes of sky, air, 
and water. The time she liked best was the 
afternoon, when St. Mark's Cathedral bells rang 
for vespers, and the whole city would flush up 
and become illuminated by the setting sun. 
Slowly then a haze spread over aU, until palaces 
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(for such the houses seemed to her), and bridges, 
and the tops of distant churches grew shadowy 
— ^melted away, as it seemed. See, the moon 
springs up, and makes a path upon the water 
for the gondolas to travel in, — a path of dead 
and bright gold, that twists and writhes, and 
every moment turns up fresh treasure, but 
further on lies stiller and deeper. And now 
the city rises into life again, fair and grave, her 
outlines here clearly defined and gilded, there 
thrown into soft, black shadow. 

Then Marion would be roused by cheerful 
voices close beside her, and would forget to 
dream, for the more active duties of eating and 
drinking, hearing reading and letters, laughing 
at papa's jokes, and submitting to Jane's thou- 
sand cares, gentle caresses, and grave rebukes 
when Marion did not eat quite enough to satisfy 
her, although she was, indeed, inclined to be 
ravenous, and would certainly have contented 
a more reasonable nurse. Sometimes the two 
girls would talk about the great hope and joy 
which now bound them so close together; 
but then Marion, glancing at her father, and see- 
ing that he looked very grave, would abruptly 
change the conversation, half in fear of offending 
him, haK -from an unaccountable repugnance 
which she felt to talking about religion. 
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One day, when her father had gone down to 
the pier, and she and Jane were alone, she told 
her of this strange dislike. 

"I know what you mean," Said Jane. "I 
mentioned the same feeling to papa^ one day, 
for I had begun to feel that it was not comfort- 
able, when I went to see poor people, never to 
be able to say anything to them of the one 
great comfort and hope of life; and I think 
they felt it so too, and I am sure my visits had 
become irksome affairs. So I told papa that I 
was never intended to visit poor people, for 
that it was impossible to get over this reserve. 
He said (you know he finds out everything), 
'Don't you pique yourself on your reserve a 
little, Jane?' I said, *Yes,' for I really did, 
without knowing why. * Tour feelings are just, 
to a certain extent,' he said. ' They arise from 
a natural repugnance to dragging into common 
notice that which you hold so sacred and dear, 
and &om a stiU stronger dread of attracting 
attention to your own weakness and incon- 
sistency. Am I not right ?' 'Yes, I have no 
doubt you are,' I said. (By-the-bye, that is 
always the safest thing to say to papa.) 'And 
yet,' he said, 'St. Paul bids us "comfort one 
another" with the '* words" of our eternal life; 
and Christ himself neglected no opportunity of 
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delivering His sacred message. Does it seen) 
to you that there was anything incongruous in 
His doing so V—' Oh, no I papa.'—' Why not ? ' 
* Because He moved in an atmosphere so holy, 
as to give His own tone to the places and 
persons by whom He was surrounded ? * Just 
so, I think, it should be with His disciples. 
There are men and women who live in such 
constant communion with heaven, that the 
words of heaven drop naturally from their lips. 
Our sense of propriety is never wounded by 
hearing them talk of holy things ; nay, we are 
strengthened and refreshed by it; our own 
seriousness is deepened,' — ' But, papa, I am not, 
and never shall be, worthy in that way to talk 
about religion. I should be always offending 
both my own sense of propriety, and other 
people's.' — ^'But those of whom I have been 
speaking are not perfect, only sincere and 
earnest. So earnest they are, and life to them 
is such a holy thing, that in its service they do 
not shrink from the expression of their holiest 
feelings; its needs are so pressing, that they 
could not, if they would. And for the fear oi:* 
inconsistency, Jane, is not that something like 
a soldier declining to wear a red coat, lest his 
courage should fail in the hour of danger? 
Would it not be more honourable to bear the 
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full weight of your responsibility ? Nay, would 
it not be the only wise and safe course ? for the 
responsibility is assuredly yours, whether you 
accept it or not.'" 

♦* Yes," said Marion, "life is serious — ^heaven 
all round us and within us ; and life, oh, how 
short it used to seem to me as I lay ill I Often, 
when you thought I was asleep, my senses were 
pretematurally quickened. I was sometimes 
on the Maggiore again, trying to stem the 
rushing torrent with my hands. Then all sorts 
of things would swim past, — flowers — dazzling 
gems — little children, their golden hair floating 
on the water, holding out imploring arms — 
haggard faces, with wild, despairing eyes, — 
vainly I stretched out my hands for them; 
quicker, quicker they slipped from me. This 
dream, or whatever it was, haimted me with 
torturing consistency. That afternoon, when, 
as you say, the crisis was at hand, I fancied 
that, determined to make a violent effort to 
rescue something that was floating past me, as 
I stood on the margin of the lake, the bank 
slipped from beneath me, and with a nameless 
horror I felt that I, too, was drifting with the 
current. I looked to the banks — they were 
crowded with faces, careless and merry, or 
gazing about indifferently. If I could only 
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have screamed, — ^but I could not. The river 
grew narrower ; I was surrounded with grotesque 
and horrible faces, aU regarding me, some with 
a malicious grin of pleasure, some with threat- 
ening, hideous reproach. The roar of the ocean 
sounded near and full; before me I saw black, 
seething waves, rearing their crests mountains 
high. Suddenly, above the raging noise, I heard 
a voice like a silver bell — Jesus. The name 
sounded off from a great distance ; then it came 
nearer, softer; strong, resistless arms bote me 
away ; I was folded to the breast of infinite love 
and pity. A delicious languor stole over me; 
then a pang, not of remorse, but of deep, deep 
tender regret for my wasted life, my long- 
neglected Saviour; then, sweeping over all 
came the thought, 'I am forgiven;' and so, I 
suppose, I feU asleep. I don't believe I was 
delirious, Jane; it seemed rather that senses, 
hitherto dormant, were quickened into life." 

" Very likely, dearest, but you have eicited 
yourself by talking. You look quite feverish ; 
forget aU about that dreadful illness." 

" I never wish to forget it ; but I was foolish 
to talk about it this morning. It has made my 
head ache. Do say a hymn to me, Jenny; I 
know your voice will send me to sleep." 

Then Jane smoothed the disordered pillows. 
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and taking Marion's feverish hand in hers, she 
read her a hymn, which, as she rightly judged, 
had a soothing effect on the feverish excite- 
ment. 

« < He giveth His beloved sleep,' 
From all the daily cares of Ufe, 
All vexing tliouglits and boding fears. 
And weariness, and pain, and tears; 
He buries them in slimiber deep. 
And shuts out every sound of strife. 

** ' He giveth His beloved sleep,' 
And blissful dreams their spirits fill ; 
At noonday by oool, flowing streams, 
Where shaded from the sun*s hot beams, 
Angels their tired eyelids steep, 
With balm from Zion's holy hilL 

" ' He giveth His beloved sleep,' 
When the day*s work is done at last; 
And watches with sweet, smiling eyea 
The child that on His bosom lies ; 
And knows He shall not wake to weep. 
Because all pain and toil are past. 

*' ' He giveth His beloved sleep,' 
Kisses the eyelids down to rest, 
While the freed spirit, angel borne, 
Soars through the glad, empyreal mom: 
Then, drooping with the rapture deep, 
Is folded to its Saviour^s breast." 



CHAPTEE V. 

The winter of that year passed qtiickly both 
with Marion and Jane. Even Captain Grey 
now ceased to be anxious about his daughter's 
health, for the brightness of her eye and cheek 
had become constant and healthful ; her spirits, 
too, had an evenness which they had never 
possessed before. No longer hurried from one 
pursuit to another, being often distracted by the 
strife between conscience and inclination, her 
purposes and affections, her whole being, now 
flowed harmoniously into one channel, and she 
felt herseK conscious of energies and powers 
which had slept before. She did not despise her 
old love for material beauty ; to her it was now 
as a river, gazing into which she saw heaven 
reflected — ^broken and troubled, but the shadow 
stUl. Above all, she learned to rest from self, 
and to find righteousness and peace in Jesus. 

So the winter sped, and spring returned, 
bringing with it hope and promise. To none 
more than to Jane. The year opened auspici- 
ously for her. Marion so well and happy, so 
changed] The old love of their childhood. 
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when they had known bnt one heart and one 
f ature — Jane had mourned for it as dead and 
buried but a little while ago, and here it had 
sprung up again, only fairer than before. Her 
favourite brother WUfred, too, had finished his 
collegiate course, and was staying at home for 
a little while, expecting a curacy in a neigh- 
bouring village. 

For herself, everything was right; it always 
was so with Jane: buoyant and serene by 
nature, and gifted with an energy and strength 
of will for which few gave her credit, she seemed 
to shake off all personal cares with scarcely an 
effort. All the womanly acumen and graceful 
tact, which might have accomplished almost 
any end for her own advantage to which she 
chose to apply them, she heartily and volun- 
tarily threw into the service of her Master. 
She had room for only one ambition — ^to do 
His wilL Well, therefore, might she be always 
happy ; well might those who saw her, as she 
went on her daily work of blessing and com- 
forting, involuntarily apply to her the words of 
her favourite poet: 

''The world to them is closed, and now they shiney 
With rays of love divine. 
Through darkest nooks of this doU earth, 
Fouling, in showery times, their glow of 'quiet mirth.*" 
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She had been ■walking with WiKred one 
afternoon, visiting their friends, poor and rich ; 
for Wilfred's high spirits and frank manners 
made their way everywhere. 



The afternoon was drawing to its close, as 
they stood together in the drawing-room of the 
rectoiy, looking down on the pleasant High- 
street. "This is the qniet hour before tea, 
which you and Marion and I used to enjoy so 
much," said Wilfred. 
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" Yes, you would call it owVs light. Do you 
lemember how we used to stand in this very 
place, and watch daylight fade, and then the gas- 
lights spring up one by one, and Mr. Howes' 
shop blaze out in sudden radiance ? " 

" Ha 1 and what marvellous plans we used to 
lay out for ourselves ! I think they all ended in 
our being extremely rich, and living together in a 
palace, as much like Aladdin's as possible." 

"Yes, and you always made the provision that 
we should have cherry pie every day for dinner. 
Marion and I preferred the delightful ready- 
made dishes furnished by the slave of the 
lamp." 

" After all," said Wilfred, " I think we showed 
great sagacity — I mean, as to the desirableness of 
being rich ; my maturer judgment repudiates the 
daily cherry pie." 

*" Well, I suppose it is quite possible to be 
happy without being rich ?" 

" Possible — ^yes ; and what right has a country 
curate to suppose anything else ? And yet I 
should like above all things to be rich." 

"Above aU things, Wilfred ? " 

" Well, my child, don't open your ' cerulean 
orbs ' so wide. I don't speak without good reason. 
I have seen how my father has been struggling 
all these years with the poverty that must walk 
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about respectably, and wear black kid gloves, 
and it makes me savage. With his talents he 
ought to be in a very different position. I say 
that I want to make a position in the world ; I 
want to have it in my power to be a useful, 
influential man." 

" But what makes you talk in this way, when 
you have no prospect of being rich V 

" That's where it is, you see ; I have a prospect, 
only I have not mentioned it to any one yet. 
You have heard me talk of Halifax, my college 
chum?" 

"Yes; what of him?" 

** Why, you know, he is the best fellow in the 
world, and they are tremendously rich. His 
father, the great banker, you know, wants Jack 
to stick to business ; but Jack knows better. He 
is bent on traveUing, and enjoying himself; and, 
besides, he thinks it would hurt his reputation 
with some of the men whom he likes to be on 
good terms with to be mixed up in business, 
and Jack wants me to take his place ; I have 
no right to be particular, don't you see ? He 
can do anything with old Halifax, and he has 
promised that I shall have a share in the 
concern, if I wiU only go through a short 
preliminary course, just to get ap insight into 
business. It is a chance I shall never have 
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again; and, you see, I have not taken orders 
yet, and why should I ?" 

**! am quite overwhelmed, Wilfred; I thought 
you considered yourself almost pledged to the 
church. Why are you in such a hurry to be 
rich r 

" My dear Jane, what a question for a young 
woman of your sagacity to ask. Why do other 
people want to be rich ? " 

" But you are not content with the common 
motives V 

" No, not the motives of a miser, or a mere 
pleasure-seeker. I want the power which 
money gives. The church requires liberal 
givers and influential names, quite as much 
as your hard-working men. Then I would 
encourage literature and the arts ; and I would 
see everything, and — ^and — do everything. Now 
what are you thinking of, demurest of Janes ?" 

'' I am thinking of a certain rich man whom 
the Bible calls a 'fool.'" 

*' Because he was a fool, Jane, not because he 
was rich ; that is because his was the low, pitiful 
ambition of the mere epicure." 

"And, Wilfred, the story goes on to say, 'So 
is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is 
not rich toward Grod.' Wilfred dear, you are so 
honest, I am sure you will teU me exactly : is 
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your motive in wishing to take this step the pttre, 
unmixed motive of the Christian? We must 
have but one ambition, you know, and if we are 
faithful to that, it matters little how we are 
situated." 

" Well,asyou give me credit forbeing so honest, 
I will confess that my motive is not quite ' un- 
mixed,' as you seem to think necessary. I do 
wish to do good ; and there is no harm in my also 
wishing to make the most of life." 

^* Look at my father ! his hair is grey before 
the time; he has worked his life out in this 
place ; and all for what ? No, I will make my- 
seK a place in the world ; I wiU climb these Alps, 
and carve my name on the highest peak !" 

He stood looking out into the street, watch- 
ing the fading light that seemed to say, how soon 
— ^how soon the day would be gone. Then it 
died quite away, and the wind murmured 
among the trees, and bade them not glory in 
their short spring. Jane, sitting in the fire- 
light, saw that he was quieter then; so she 
went up to him, and said, "Wilfred, would it 
not be wiser, yes, infinitely wiser and happier, 
if you could hang all that ambition upon the 
cross ? And once safely clinging there, do you 
not see how swiftly there would gather round 
it all those whom the Saviour loved, and com- 
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mended to His disciples' care — His poor and 
aged, His little, tender children. His dying 
world? Do you not see how your ambition, 
so fixed and centred, would flow out in an ever- 
widening circle, until the end, when He shall 
have 'put all enemies under His feet'? And 
we, as we have shared His sufferings, shall also 
be made partakers of that glory. Wilfred dear, 
it is always better and nobler, you know, to live 
for another than for one's self; and when that 
other is the Friend * who counted not His life 
dear unto Him ' for us, we must needs fling 
away all self-seeking." 

Wilfred was very strange and moody at the 
tea-table that evening. The pleasant conversa- 
tion, the atmosphere of quiet, struck upon him 
so discordantly. He wanted to do something 
desperate; he clattered the things about, and 
stirred the fire violently. He scowled so 
fiercely, that little Edward, thinking he was 
about to meet with simimary judgment for 
some secret offence of which his conscience 
accused him, stared aghast, and then began to 
cry. 



CHAPTER VL - 

Christmas time! Time of all others when 
this old world feels young ; when people forget 
to be grown up, and children forget the exist- 
ence of such grievances as school and bedtime, 
and think that the world is enchanted, and 
hold solemn council respecting the mysteries 
of Christmas-trees and Santa Claus. 

Mysteries indeed! As if there were any 
mysteries left in this glorious, enlightened, 
noisy, hard-fisted, iron-heeled age! No time 
for nonsense, little children ; you must be pruned 
down and starched up into little men and 
women as quickly as possible. Make haste 
and learn your arithmetic, be off to your factories, 
and don't talk to me about play and fairy tales. 

Yet, good people, in the holy and tender 
Christmas-tide spare them for a little. Spare 
them by the memory of one child, not wise or 
wealthy, but helpless and profoundly ignorant, 
around whose brow there yet shone a glory, 
of which the light falls faintly back on them. 
It was Christmas in good earnest in Mansfield 
—Christmas-Eve. What did that good little 
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accomplished in the present sense of the word ; 
but she was good, she was clever at everything 
— a beautiful cook, a beautiful nurse, and, oh, 
how— "jolly"! 

The night was so fine, that the young people 
would not stay in the house ; so they overruled 
all objections, submitted to be wrapped up, and 
determined to take a brisk walk round the 
house. The rectory stood at the end of the 
street, looking down upon it, for it was slightly 
devated. The garden entirely surrounded it, 
forming a pretty lawn in front, and stretching 
out at the back into a large orchard. The 
night, although frosty, was not bitingly cold, and 
merrily enough, the young people trod the crack- 
ling snow, sometimes coming in sight of the busy 
street, all brightness and motion; then looking 
out over the whitened fields to where the grey 
old church stood, guarding its peaceful sleepers. 

** Wilfred," said Marion, " I can almost fancy 
I see your church. Yes, I do believe there is 
the spire — there, just in the opposite direction 
to Mansfield Church. What a sweet little 
place it is, isn't it, Wilfred ? And are you sure 
you are going to be happy there? Jane did 

once hint to me '* 

' "What?". 

** Oh, only that she was afraid your tastes lay 
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in another direction. She was not at all clear 
about it, and I fancied it was a subject on which 
I had no right to be inquisitive." 

" She didn't tell you, then, that I was a traitor, 
a turncoat, a coward ?*' 

"No," said Jane, coming up to them; "I 
never thought you were anything but a silly, 
restless boy." 

" And pray what are you ? I will tell you all 
about it, Marion." 

" Do be quiet," said Jane "and listen to the bells." 

"Yes, they are my church bells. Marion, 
a few months ago I had a horrid fit of 
ambition; I wanted to cut the church. It 
is too disgusting to talk about, after all; but 
Jane came over me like an angel. After a 
tough struggle my angel ruled. Little star, 
you have guided me — ^you shall guide me to 
the place where the young Child is. I will 
offer him my gold, and frankincense, and myrrh." 
" I have no gold and frankincense to offer," said 
Marion ; " only my poor foolish heart. Does it 
not seem too little, Jane V Then Jane said, — 

" Worthless and lost our offerings seem, 

Drops in the ocean of His praise; 
But Mercy, with her genial beam, 

Is ripening them to pearly blaze, 
To sparkle in His crown above, 

Who welcomes here a child's as there an angel's love." 
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" Ah, that is beautiful !" said Marion ; " and to- 
night one feels how profoundly wise it is, to 
kneel always at that lowly manger, until we 
learn the secret of the truth, that *we must 
be converted, and become as little children.' " 

"My dears," interrupted the cheerful voice 
of aunt Martha, ''come in to supper. I am 
sure you must be perfectly stiff and frozen with 
cold. Where are Ada and Mary ? Oh, I see 
them, quite down at the bottom of the lawn.'* 

" But listen now, how gloriously the bells peal 
out." 'Behold,' they say, 'we bring good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be to you and 
to all people.' The reign of the Child-King 
draws on. Speed it! speed it, all pure and 
loving hearts! A little longer, shepherds 
abiding in the fields, of patient watching of 
your flocks; a few more hours of hardy toil 
and hopeful waiting through the wintry night, 
and angels' songs shall fill the air again, be- 
cause the immortal birthday of the world has 
dawned" 
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in soft folds around licr graceful fignre, and hor 
bright curls fell on her shoulders -without any orna- 
ment. Her mother sighed as ehe said — 
"No, my dear, I shall not be lonely." 
"But why do you sigh, mammaP" asked her 
daughter. "Do you not wish me to go this eToningP" 
"My dear child," said her mother; "I do not like 
to prevent you from visitingyour relations, especially 
as your father wishes you to go, but you know how 
much you are likely to see at these parties that I 
object to, and you have hitherto always had me near 
you. Yet I have reflected Intely that yon are now of 
pn f.cie to act for yourself, and to jndge bctwcpn right 
and wrong by the teaching you have had at home. 



4 Emily's yictobt. 

Yon mtiBt expect to associate witli yonr uncles, annts, 
and consins, and if tempted yon know where to look 
for strength. God has not sent ns into the world to 
live alone, we are here in a state of trial, and those 
religions principles are not worth mnch which will 
not stand in the honr of temptation. Bnt, my dear, 
A hear the carriage, and here comes your papa to 
fetch yon. Groodbye," she whispered, as her daughter 
leaned over and kissed her fondly ; " goodbye, and 
remember your promise." 

" I will, mamma," she said hastily but firmly as 
^he door opened, and Colonel Merton entered. 

" Well, my love, how are you ? " he asked^ " I)o 
you feel well enough to be left ? " 

" Oh yes, quite," she replied, cheerfiiUy. 

** I wanted to stay with mamma," said Emily, 
" but she would not let me." 

" jNTo, no, certainly not," she replied, " I know you 
will not be late." 

** Not later than half-past ten," said the Colonel, 
as he kissed his wife affectionately; and then the 
fond but thoughtless husband led his daughter from 
the room, and the mother was left alone. 

The carriage containing Colonel Merton and his 
daughter rolled rapidly and easily on its delicafe 
springs through Hyde Park, near which he lived; 
then for about four miles on the Kensington-road, 
till it passed through the lodge-gates of a large man- 
sion and stopped at the entrance. A tall footman 
opened the door of the carriage, and the Colonel 
assisted his daughter to alight. 

As she entered the hall she saw two little girla, 
dressed in white frocks and blue sashes with long 
curls covering their shoulders, standing at the top of 
the stairs, eager to welcome ** cousin Emily." 



Emily's victort. 



Her two eldfir cousins, a girl about her own age 
and a youth of seventeen years, received her with 
evident pleasure, and the elder accompanied her 
upstairs. The little ones rushed forward to meet them. 

** Go up directly," said their sister ; " mamma will 
be very angry if you leave the nursery till she sends 
for you." 

** Oh, Maria, we want to speak to cousin Emily. 
You and Charles are going to have dinner with 
her, you know, and we are not to come down till 
dessert." 

Emily, regardless that they were crushing her 
dress, stooped to receive their little arms round her 
neck, and to return their loving kisses. While Bose, 
the youngest, whispered — 

" We are going to stay up till ten o'clock, because 
it's papa's birthday, Emmy; and we are going to 
play cards." 

A look of pain passed over Emily's face, and 
Charles, her eldest cousin, who stood in the hall 
watching them, saw it. 

** You are teazing Emmy to death," he exclaimed, 
coming up a few steps. " Come, be off, every one of 

you, or I'll !" And he made a show of execut- 

ing some terrible punishment, at which they all 
laughed and screamed with pretended terror ; running 
upstairs, however, in great haste at the sound of 
their nurse's voice. 

"Miss Julia, Miss Eosa, you naughty children, 
come into the nursery this minute. You know you 
are not to go down stairs till dinner is over." 

She caught Eosa by the arm as she spoke, and 
Emily, laughing at the mischief-loving sprites, saw 
them disappear into the nursery, and the door close 
upon them. 
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As she entered her cousin Mariar's room, Mrs. 
Fraser, her mother's youngest sister, came forward 
to meet her. 

" Oh, mamma," said Maria, " aunt Merton is not 
come. Emily says she is better, bat afraid to venture 
out in the night air." 

"I am very sorry," said Mrs. Eraser, "I think 
the change would have done her good, and she knows 
she could have a bed here." 

There was a little vexation in the tone. Mrs. 
Merton' s sisters were annoyed at what they called 
" Maria's peculiar notions," and a thought that she 
could have come but for her disapproval of what she 
called " gay doings," vexed Mrs. Fraser not a little. 
Her annoyance, however, did not last long, and pre- 
sently she said — 

" Well, at all events, I am glad your mother allowed 
you to come, Emily. The children would have been 
terribly disappointed if you had staid at home." 

"So I should myself, dear aunt," said Emily, 
who loved her mother's youngest sister best of ail 
her aunts. 

Then they went down to the drawing-room. Dr. 
Fraser came forward to meet his niece, " Ah, Emily, 
I'm glad to see you ; sorry your mother could not 
come, for we are only a family party to-night." 

And then she was surrounded by a group of young 
cousins, some, older than herself. Who were to dine 
on this occasion with their elders. 

In addition to these young people, the family party 
consisted of Dr. Fraser and his wife, Mrs. Merton 3 
youngest sister, Colonel Henderson, the husband of 
an elder sister, with their son, a young Oxonian ; 
Miss Trevor, an unmarried sister ; and two elderly 
ladies, Emily's great aunts. 
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Dinner was announced. And Emily* fonnd herself 
seated at the table between her cousins Maria and 
Charles, and just opposite, her aunt Eliza, a stem- 
looking rather dignified lady, her mother's eldest 
sister. They had been seated but a very few minutes 
when this lady, addressing Emily, remarked — 

" Your mother is not here, I see." 

" No, aunt," was the reply, uttered timidly and 
with a blush, as if the fact was something to be 
ashamed of. 

Colonel Merton heard the remark and saw its effect 
by his daughter's countenance; he therefore hastened 
to relieve her by saying, 

" Maria is quite unfit for evening visits yet, Eliza, 
I assure you. The night air would be most injurious 
to her." 

" Yes, no doubt," was the reply, in a tone of con- 
tempt. *' But she was not required to seek the night 
air, if she had come this morning and staid till to- 
morrow, as Harriet asked her to do ; she need not 
have been absent, as she now alwayd is, from these 
family meetings." 

" It is not the night air alone that T fear for your 
sister," said the Colonel gravely ; ** she is not strong 
enough to bear the excitement of such a long visit." 

** It would be better for her, I am sure, than to sit 
moping at home, reading those religious books." 

" Oh, aunt Eliza," said Emily, with a look of pain 
on her flushed face ; " indeed mamma's religious books 
don't make her mope, she always looks happy while 
she is reading them." 

" You were not asked for your opinion," said her 
aunt ; "you are too young to understand these things ; 
I was speaking to your father." 

The tears rose in Emily's eyes at the stem re- 
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proof, and it required all her efforts to keep them 
from falling. 

** Never mind atmt Betty," whispered her cousin 
Charles, who sat next her. ** She looks upon me as 
a little boy, and you as a little girl. She must be 
very ancient herself to judge us in this way. I 
wonder she did not say, * children should be seen and 
not heard,' she meant it though. Why, she put me 
down once in the same way. Oh, I assure you, 
Em., it was as much as I could do to keep firom 
telling her my mind." 

Emily laughed at her cousin's whispered sally, it 
diverted her thoughts from her aunt's speech. He 
had allowed his tongue to run on under cover of a 
discussion between his father and his uncle, which 
the former had introduced to turn the conversation 
from the cause of the absence of Emily's mother. 

But Emily was not at her ease during the whole 
dinner, she knew that the first subject her aunt Eliza 
would begin upon, when the ladies were alone in the 
drawing-room, would be her dear mother's religious 
opinions. She had often listened in silence to these 
discussions on her mother's " peculiar ideas," but she 
was a shrewd girl, and she did not fail to compare 
the sweet gentleness of her own mother to the blunt 
stern manner of her maiden aunt. 

Emily appreciated this lady's great knowledge and 
accomplishments, but the fact seemed to paralyze 
her own efforts to do well in her aunt's presence. 
She was never ready with a reply to a question on 
even the simplest subjects, and the most carefolly 
practised pieces of music would be stumbled over 
amidst a perfect succession of mistakes, and she well 
knew that at the close of her performance her aunt 
would say, satirically, " Well, really, Emily, you do 
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yonr mother and your governess great credit, you 
play more carelessly now than you did five or six 
years ago." 

Miss Trevor was certainly not a person calculated 
to bring out the powers of her timid niece. On one 
occasion, Emily, who had a great taste for drawing, 
finished a pencil sketch which pleased her papa so 
much that he had it framed. In the simplicity of 
her heart she thought now she had a good oppor- 
tunity for proving to her aunt Eliza that in one study, 
at least, she was making improvement. 

Drawing has this one great advantage for a timid 
person over music, it can be accomplished alone, 
without having lookers on or listeners. The absence 
of that fear which destroys confidence in the per- 
formance of any acquirement before critical eyes or 
ears, adds firmness and steadiness to the touch. 

Alas for poor Emily, she placed the drawing timidly 
on the table before her aunt, longing for her approval, 
even while she expected to have faults pointed out, 
and only hoping for an acknowledgement that she had 
taken pains. No such thing occurred however. Miss 
Trevor gave one glance at the drawing, then gently 
pushing it from her, she said : 

"There, that will do, Emily; I am sorry to see in 
you such a wish to display your abilities, it is very 
unbecoming." 

Poor Emily ! she took up the drawing and rushed 
from the room to hide the tears from her aunt, who, 
she knew, would have called them temper; and 
perhaps these tears might be caused by a little 
mortified pride, but the predominant feeling in the 
child's heart was regret that her aunt should have 
mistaken her real motive in showing the drawing. 

BecoUections of these circumstances passed through 
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the yonng girl's mind during the time they sat at 
dinner, and spoiled her enjoyment. Bnt while the 
servants were placing the dessert on the table, Emily 
asked, and obtained permission to fetch her little 
cousins from the nursery. 

As soon as she got outside the door she was 
bounding upstairs, with a feeling of relief from re- 
straint, when she heard her cousin Charles following 
her. 

" Oh, Emmy, I can see how glad you are to escape 
from that dining-room, and so am I. But I'm not 
such a goose as you to be afraid of aunt Bet." 

'*rm not afraid, Charley; but I do not like 
to hear her make fun of mamma, because she's 
religious." 

" Oh, nonsense ! don't you mind her, she's a cross 
old thing ; and I believe she'd be all the better too 
if she had a little of aunt Maria's religion. But, you 
know, I don't believe it is all religion that maJces 
aunt Maria and Aunt Eliza so different. Your mamma 
could not be so cross and overbearing as aunt Betty 
is if she were to try." 

" Oh, Charles," began Emily ; but he put his hand 
on her mouth. 

" No, you shan't begin to preach cousin mine, and 
here comes something to stop all sermons; the noise 
of those children would drown every word you might 
say." 

Bounding from the nursery at the sound of voioesi 
on the stairs, the little ones had broken through all 
restraint, but nurse's orders were imperative, they 
must return to have their faces and hands washed, 
and their hair made smooth, before going down stairs. 
Emily exerted her influence, and promised to wait 
for them if they behaved properly. 
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As she entered the nursery, Charles attempted to 
follow, but nurse stopped him. 

" No, Master Charles, you are really more than I 
can manage. I shall do nothing with the children 
if you are here." 

" Oh, nurse, please do let me come in, do ; you 
shall see how good I will be, because cousin Emily is 
here." 

Nurse laughed, and allowed him to pass in. He 
walked quietly to the side of the room where Emily 
had seated herself, placed his back against the wall, 
pursed up his lips, folded his hands, and put on a 
lace so sober and demure that the children shouted 
with laughter. 

"I told you so. Master Charles," said nurse. 
" Lool^ here, however am I to wash these laughing 
faces." 

" I*m sure I'm doing nothing at all," said the boy, 
demurely ; " it isn't me, nurse." 

" Behave properly, you naughty children," he added 
in a tone of authority, and with a &>ce so demure that 
Emily and nurse fairly laughed outright. The great 
ceremony, however, was completed at last, and the 
little fairies, in white, with their rosy brother in his 
black velvet tunic, descended the stairs to the dining- 
room. 

It is a pleasant half-hour at dessert, to which the 
children of the rich look forward, when they are 
caressed and feasted with the fruits and sweets 
spread on the table, and none ever enjoyed it more 
than Dr. Eraser's three youngest children^ on this, 
the evening of their father's birthday. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

Aftee Colonel Merton and his daughter had left the 
room, Mrs. Merton leaned back in her chair and 
gave herself up to thought. The pleasant dressing- 
room in which she sat looked bright and cheerfuL 
Her chair had been drawn near the fire; by her side 
stood a small table on which lay her bible and some 
delicate fancy works, while two wax candles threw a 
softened light over the fair face of the invalid. Her 
whole appearance might have formed a picture for 
an artist ; — the white morning wrapper, the velvet 
slippers, the lace cap which shaded but did not 
conceal the white forehead and shiny bands of auburn 
hair ; the eyes cast down, their dark lashes resting 
on her cheek, and the whole attitude betokening 
languid repose and relief from pain. She looked 
very young, although she had passed her thirty- 
eighth year. But with all ihis appearance of youth 
and calm repose, the features had a pinched wan 
look, and the cheeks a pink flush which told too 
plainly the existence of disease. The thoughts which 
slightly knitted the white brow seemed hopeful and 
pleasing, for at times a smile lighted up the whole 
countenance. 

And these thoughts were centred on her young 
daughter, her only child, who, she too well knew, 
would soon be motherless. She was on the verge of 
womanhood, with beauty, wealth, and accomplish- 
ments as her earthly portions. Her father was a 
gay, thoughtless man of the world,, and could the 
mother leave her without fear and trembling when 
deprived of her own protecting care ? Yes, she 
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could; she trusted in the strength of those prin- 
ciples she had so early instilled into her child's 
heart, and she had strong faith in Him to whom 
daily, almost hourly, she commended the future wel- 
fare of her daughter, both here and hereafter. That 
evening her daughter had made her a promise ; there 
was no fear in the mother's heart that the promise 
would be broken, but it brought back the memory 
of the past, of her own youthful days, when religion 
was a joke and a byword, when foUy and vice were 
the fashion, and when the fatal events had occurred 
which made her so anxious that her daughter should 
keep the promise just spoken of. 

The family to whom Mrs. Merton belonged were 
among the rich and noble of the land at a time when 
gambling, duelling, and other vices were the fashion. 
She lost her father while very young, and his only 
brother, a man of reckless, expensive habits, inherited 
the estate, for Maria Trevor had no brothers. He 
lived for a few years in luxury and extravagance, till 
aU was gone, and then, not even the sale of the beauti- 
ful estate, which had belonged to his ancestors, could 
liquidate the debts he had recklessly contracted. Ip 
the house of this uncle, Maria Trevor and her sisters 
were accustomed to see the card-tables brought out 
every evening, and the rattling of the dice, and the 
rolling of the balls in the billiard-room could be 
heard, hour after hour, till far into the hours of the 
morning. 

To Maria these games had a certain degree of 
mystery, but she understood enough to know that 
sums of money which, in the present day, would 
have supported a whole &mily in comfort for years, 
were staked and lost. Mrs. Merton shuddered 
to remember the state of abject poverty in which 
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this uncle and his once gay wife were found by their 
relatives, from whom, in a spirit of proud despair, 
they had concealed themselves with their two daugh* 
ters. She recalled the uncontrolled grief of her 
uncle, when, in the height of his prosperity, he had 
seen the grave close over his only' son, who was to 
succeed him in the estate ; and how, in his poverty, 
he exulted in the thought that he should leave no son 
who might curse his father's memory. Neither of 
these two, once so gay and reckless, lived long after 
the crash which had destroyed their earthly hopes ; 
they were supported in comfort by their rich rela- 
tions, and their two daughters, to whom adversity 
became a blessing, tended the dying beds of their 
parents with filial love. 

Emily Merton knew and loved these dear cousins 
of her mother, two of the gentlewomen of olden 
times, whose polished manners and high breeding 
were conspicuous in the little cottage in which they 
lived; and they managed to subsist with comfort 
and respectability upon the small income which re- 
mained to them from the wreck of their father's 
enormous wealth, after his affairs had been wound up. 
Mrs. Merton had told Emily a great deal of this sad 
story, but not all ; and now that her delicate health 
seemed to warn her of the time when her daughter 
would be motherless, she determined to keep it back 
no longer. A gradual change had been taking place 
during the twenty years of Mrs. Morton's marriage ; 
outward propriety of conduct, outward observance of 
religious duties, and careful avoidance of open vice, 
were evidences of the improved tone of society. We 
are writing of a period just before the time when 
England could boast of a Court living in the fear of 
Jod, and of a country ruled by a Queen and a Prince 
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whose names will be renowned in the future as 
Victoria and Albert the good. 

Mrs. Merton's sisters, two of whom were married, 
moved in good society, and adopted the improved 
manners of the day ; they had also too keen a recol- 
lection of the disgrace brought upon the family by 
their uncle's extravagance and gambling habits to 
follow his example. Sfcill, they had not the dread 
of these things felt by Mrs. Merton, and a game 
of whist, or a round game for the children, was 
always introduced at their family gatherings ; perhaps, 
with her strong feelings on the subject, she 
would have objected to the introduction of any game 
of chance, even if played only for tTie sake of winning, 
but this was considered by her relations the height 
of absurdity, and therefore, money was made the 
object of every game, although not to any large 
amount. 

All this was against Mrs. Morton's principles, she 
felt as persons do who have seen the dreadful effects 
of drunkenness, they advocate total abstinence from 
all alcoholic drinks, she did the same by games 
of chance — "Touch not, handle not," were her 
watchwords, she admitted of no half measures. 
These strong, and, as her sisters called them, over- 
strict opinions, had been strengthened within the 
last few years, by a cause which we shall hear of 
by-and-by ; but Maria, in her young days, even when 
surrounded by those who were scarcely better than 
heathens in their principles, had a respect for reli- 
gion, and scrupulously attended to its outward 
forms, so much so, indeed, that her conduct had 
gained for her the name of " The pretty Puritan." 

On one occasion her display of these firm prin- 
ciples changed the whole current of her future life, 
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and resulted in her marriage with Colonel Merton. 
A large number of visitors were staying at the 
house of her uncle and aunt, then in the very height 
of their prosperity. Arthur Merton was among the 
visitors, she knew his widowed mother, and often 
heard from the old lady of her only son's devotion to 
her, and of his steadiness and high principle. She 
saw he was a. fine, handsome man, and she on one 
occasion had an opportunity of judging of his honour- 
able and truthful character, when present at a little 
dispute in the billiard-room. She noticed, also, that 
he respected religious principles in others, and 
defended them against the sneers and scoffs so 
prevalent in that day ; and yet, with all this, he was 
himself a sceptic ! 

Apart from their scepticism there may be some- 
thing to admire in characters like this, but how 
greatly inferior are the motives which actuate their 
eonduct, to that high and holy feeling, which 
influences those who act under a consciousness of 
God's presence, instead of from a mere principle 
of self-respect; the former will make the weakest, 
the most wavering, strong; the latter will surely 
give way in the hour of fierce temptation. 

One Sunday evening Maria Trevor was seated in 
the drawing-room reading, but her thoughts could 
not settle on her book; she could hear the rattle 
of the balls in the billiard-room, and although her 
aunt had forbidden cards in the drawing-room on 
Sunday, yet secular music and songs were performed 
dt the piano with total disregard to the day. Most 
of the visitors had walked or driven to church in 
the morning, which they considered quite enough 
respect to show to the Sunday, and now they might 
onjoy themselves as they pleased. A group of young 
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people stood round the piano ; presently one of them, 
turning over the music, and addressing Maria's 
eldest cousin, said: "Here is one of Madame 
Vestris* songs, can you sing it, Clara?" "No," 
she replied, "but Maria can, it just suits her 



voice." 



The group at the piano consisted of her sister 
Eliza, her two cousins, Clara and Louisa, their young 
brother Henry, and his friend, George Staunton, not 
much older than himself. 

** Ask Maria to sing it," said Henry Trevor to his 
friend, " she'll do it for you." 

"Not she," exclaimed Eliza Trevor, scornfully, 
"you know Sunday will not be over till twelve 
o'clock, and she is too ridiculous for you to expect 
anything of the sort from her." 

" I'll try," said the young man. 

" That's right," cried Henry Trevor, with some 
little malicious satisfaction at the thought that his 
friend, who believed no young lady could refuse a 
request from him, would find himself mistaken for 
once. 

He approached the chair in which Maria sat, appa- 
rently absorbed in her book, but with her thoughts 
distracted by the sounds of music, although she sat 
at a distance from the piano, and the room was large 
and lofty. 

" Miss Maria, your cousin has sent me to ask if 
you will kindly favour us with a song; there is one 
we wish to hear, and I believe no one can sing it as 
you can." 

Maria looked up from her book at the speaker, 
ind said quietly, " I never sing songs on a Sunday." 

She might have spoken less decidedly, and with 
some regret at not beiug able to oblige him; but 
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there was a look in bis lace which aaid plainly, 
"Yon can't refnao me;" theretbre she anawerud 
firmly, and rather blnntly, " I never eing aoags on ft 



The jionng man was taken aback by her manner; 
he altered his tone, and expressed himself so earnestly 
anxions to hear her sing, that she felt a little ashamed 
of her blnntnesB. 

" I will ling something from Handel's ' Messiah,' " 
flhe said ; " if yon are really fond of music you must 
like his oratorios." 

Perhaps, if left to himself, this would have been 
equally agreeable to the young man, but he knew 
that those who sent him wanted the soug, and 
nothing else; bo he pleaded again, but in vain. 
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Maria was firm ; nothing would induce her to sing 
anything but sacred music. 

He went back at last, rather crest-fallen, to bear 
the taunts of Henry Trevor ; while Maria, afraid that 
her resistance would become weaker if they tempted 
her again, rose to leave the room. 

" Don't go yet, my dear," said her aunt, near 
whom she sat. ** It is only just eleven ; I shall be 
going tJo bed myself presently." 

Maria Trevor reseated herself, and the music 
having ceased, she very soon became too deeply 
interested in her book to notice what was passing 
around her. 

On a side table near the window stood a very 
elegant ormolu clock, the mantlepiece in those old- 
fashioned times being too high and too narrow to 
form a stand for it. Louisa Trevor, a girl full of 
fun and frolic, had no real wish to tempt her cousin 
to do wrong. She looked upon Maria's scruples as 
puritanical, and with her that word comprised every 
absurd eccentricity under the sun ; she had no par- 
ticular wish to hear her cousin sing — she had heard 
her often ; and in spite of her irreligious education, 
she had a vague idea that Maria was right about 
Sunday, and yet she longed to make her break her 
resolution. Hot^ often in after days, when ti*ials 
and adversity had taught her better things, did she 
think of this Sunday evening at Lisle Court. 

" Come here," whispered Louisa to her brother, a 
mischief-loving boy of fifteen ; " go gently and put 
the clock on twenty minutes ; it is twenty minutes 
past eleven now. Then, as soon as it strikes twelve, 
we will manage Maria." 

" Oh, capital 1 " said the boy, and, cautiously 
avoiding his mother's eye, and asking his friend 
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George to stand between him and Maria, he put the 
hands forward twenty minutes, unnoticed. 

The room was very quiet. Mrs. Trevor had 
&llen into a doze ; she would have liked to go to 
bed at nine o'clock on Sunday, for the evening was 
so dull without her usual games at whist, and she 
had a kind of vague respect for the day, which made 
her refuse to play at cards on a Sunday. Maria 
read on, absorbed in her book, not .even wondering 
that her aunt did not go to bed ; and yet it scarcely 
seemed a matter of wonder, for, until three or four 
o'clock in the morning, the house was always faR of 
rioting and noise. 

Presently the clock struck twelve. Mrs. Trevor 
started up ; Mana looked round with astonishment 
— how quickly that last hour had passed I 

** Come, Maria," said her aunt ; " if you can leave 
your book, we may as well go now." 

" Oh, stop, please, mamma," said Henry ; " Maria 
is going to sing one song before she goes. It is 
Monday morning now, Maria ; the clock has struck 
twelve, so you can't object." 

George Staunton came forward eagerly to lead her 
to the piano. 

" We seem in a great hurry to forget Sunday, and 
begin our own amusement directly the last hour has 
ended," said Maria with a smile, as she allowed her- 
self to be led to the piano. 

" What a little Puritan you are," said her cousin 
Clara, as she seated herself, and George Staunton 
placed the song open before her. 

Maria Trevor was a brilliant performer. She 
struck a few chords before commencing the song, 
and at the same moment Arthur Merton entered 
the room. Seeing Maria Trevor at the piano, he 
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advanced just as she was about to commence the 
first notes of the song. He glanced first at the 
music opened before her, and then at the gi'oup round 
the piano. 

Louisa saw his suspicious look. " Hush ! " she 
whispered ; " don't interrupt her.** 

But he was not to be so silenced. He exclaimed 
fearlessly, " Why, Miss Trevor, I thought your cousin 
would not sing secular music on a Sunday." 

Maria heard the words, and stopped suddenly. 

" Nonsense, Merton," said George Staunton ; 
" don't you see it's past twelve o'clock P " and he 
pointed to the side table. 

" That clock is too fast ; it is a quarter to twelve 
by the right time," 

" Hush I oh, Merton, you marplot ; how can you 
• spoil the fun ? " 

Maria rose in haste. " Not twelve o'clock P " she 
exclaimed. " Captain Merton, are you sure P " 

" Not by my watch," he replied ; " nor by yours, I 
dare say," he added, " if you look." 

Maria hastily took out her watch. "Ton are 
right, Captain Merton ; thank you. I should have 
been sorry to do wrong, even by mistake." And 
she walked away with offended dignity. " 

A burst of laughter had followed Captain Merton's 
statement that the clock was too fast ; but the 
manner in which Maria Trevor rose and left the 
piano completely stopped it, and the culprits looked 
rather foolish under the questioning eye of Captain 
Merton. 

Henry was the first to speak. "What a fellow 
you are, Merton ! It would have been such fun to 
be able to teaze the little Puritan about singing 
songs on a Sunday; and now you've spoilt it alL" 
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I am very glad of it," he replied. "Perheps 
she is too particular in these little matters, but we 
ought to respect such conscientious scruples as your 
cousin's ; besides, it was mean and cowardly to 
deceive her. 

" It was Louisa's doing, not mine," said the boy. 
** I should never have thought of it if she had not 
told me to put the clock on." 

Arthur Merton's regard for her conscientious 
feelings confirmed Maria Trevor's good opinion of 
him, and he was only too glad to find a wife who, in 
those days of careless gaiety had such firm religious 
principles. It was not till many years afterwards 
that Maria found out, how much a man may appre- 
ciate religion in his wife, while he is himself a sceptic 
at heart. 



CHAPTER in. 

* 

LoNQ before the signal was given for the ladies to 
leave the dining-room, Charles and the younger ones 
began to show symptoms of fidgets, and the former 
looked astonished that Emily did not seem to enter 
into his feelings. The fact was, she dreaded it. She 
well knew what would be discussed when the ladies 
were alone. 

At length Mrs. Fraser rose, and, accompanied by 
her sisters and the children, entered the drawing- 
room. Emily withdrew to a sofa farthest from the 
fire, though the weather was very cold ; but this 
did not prevent her from being quickly followed 
by her three younger cousins. She took little 
Freddy on her lap, and encouraged them all to talk 
in an under tone, that she might not hear the con- 
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rersation of her aunts, who had assembled round 
the fire. 

Charles lingered near them for a few minntes, 
took np a book from the table, laid it down again, 
and then qnietly made his way across the room, 
and seating himself on the sofa hj Emily, he whis- 
pered, "They're at it Em.; you were right. But 
mamma is taking Aunt Maria's side; she always 
does." 

A painful expression passed over Emily's face, but 
she conquered herself, and said in a tone of impor- 
tance, " Hush, Charley ; Bosa is telling me a story 
about a kitten, and I want to hear." 

" Oh, that's all. Cousin Emmy," said the child. 
•'And now you must tell us your story; there's 
plenty of time before tea, and you know we shall 
have cards after." 

Poor Emily, she thought of her promise to her 
mother, given when she little expected the trial 
which she now saw was inevitable. 

The story began. The children seated themselves 
at her feet on cushions to listen ; even Louisa joined 
them, and Charles remained where he had placed 
himself on the sofa by Emily, now and then touching 
her to point to the ladies, who still talked in a low 
tone. Emily would not notice him ; she had no wish 
to hear the conversation. But we will just glance at 
it while Emily is telling her story. 

Miss Trevor stood before the fire, with one foot on 
the fender; her eldest sister. Colonel Henderson's 
wife, stood by her side; and the youngest, Char- 
ley's mother, leaned back in an easy chair opposite 
to her. On a sofa near sat the two elderly ladies, 
sisters of Mrs. Merton's mother, and therefore Emily's 
great aunts. 
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•* Eliza," were Mrs. Prager's first words, *' yon are 
keeping the fire all to yourself." 

Miss Trevor moved, and seated herself, bnt with- 
out a word of apology ; she was too mnch engrossed 
in the subject of conversation to be even polite. " I 
cannot think, Harriet," she said, ** how you can en- 
courage Maria in her fimatidsm ; really her conduct 
is becoming quite absurd." 

" I do not know that I encourage her," said Mrs. 
Fraser; " but what does she do that is so absurd? " 

** What ! how can you ask such a question, 
Harriet ? " 

" Well," was the calm reply, " I have seen nothing 
so absurd in what she does ; and with her state of 
health, there would be every excuse if it were so." 

" Oh, I do not refer so much to the present time ; 
but some months ago, before she was taken ill, Arthur 
invited me to dinner one-Sunday, and she made such 
a fiiss because the late dinner kept the servants at 
home firom church, that I felt quite offended." 

" Well, you know, Eliza," said her sister, " I like 
my servants to go to church once a day on Sunday, 
at least, and we always dine early on that account," 

" You are almost as absurd as Maria," was the 
reply. " However, you cannot deny the ridiculous 
way in which she is bringing up that child Emily ; 
one would suppose she was going to be the wife of a 
poor curate, and live in poverty, instead of an heiress, 
as she really is, and an only child. She is kept as 
strict as if she were in a convent ; Maria expects her 
to sit reading the Bible or some religious book all 
day long." 

** Emily is very fond of reading," said Mrs. 
Fraser. 

" Then let her have sensible and amusing books/' 
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replied her sister ; ** but I suppose Maria would faint 
at the sight of a novel ; no wonder, the child is such 
a simpleton." 

** Now really, Eliza, you must not call Emily a 
simpleton; I never knew a more intelligent, wellr 
informed girl for her age ; and as for training, I only 
wish my children were as obedient and dutiful." 

** Well, at all events," remarked Mrs. Henderson, 
who had just returned from India, and therefore 
knew but little of her sister Maria, " I think Maria 
shuts herself up too much ; it would rouse her, and 
do her good, to stay here or at our house for a few 
days now and then." 

" Of course it would," replied Miss Trevor ; " but 
these fanatical people are too firm in their opinions 
to be advised even for their own good ; so I suppose 
she must be left to herself." 

"But Arthur seems very anxious about her 
health," said Mrs. Eraser, **and she is very thin, 
and has a colour in her cheeks that I do not like." 

"Has she any cough?" asked one of the old 
ladies. 

" No, aunt, I think not." 

** Oh," said Miss Trevor, " Maria is not in a con- 
sumption, you may feel sure of that ; its only ner- 
vousness and depression of spirits brought. on by 
her fanaticism." 

"Where did she acquire these odd notions on 
religion " P asked Mrs. Henderson. 

"Oh, in Devonshire; while Arthur's regiment 
was stationed at Plymouth, about ten years ago, the 
military chaplain there w§.s what they call evangelical^ 
and he turned all their heads." 

At this moment the footman entered with tea. 

" I have ordered tea earlier than usual," explained 
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Mrs. Fraser, " because the children are to sit np and 
have a game of cards, and I do not wish them to be 
too late, or to spoil their game." 

Miss Treyor was just going to question whether 
Emily would join the players, now her mother was 
not present, when the entrance of the gentlemen pat 
a stop to the conversation. 

The young people, at a summons from Mrs. Fraser, 
seated themselves at the round table, on which tea 
had been laid for them alone. Louisa Fraser made 
tea, while a footman carried tea and coffee to the 
elders of the party. It was a very merry tea-table ; 
the young folks, in high glee, discussing first the 
merits of Emily's story, and then talking of the an- 
ticipated game of cards. 

" We may play for money if we like ; Papa says 
so," exclaimed Edward, a boy of ten. 

" Oh, how nice," said Julia, two years his junior ; 
we had only nuts last time, and I won them nearly 
all." 

**And ate them nearly all afterwards," was the 
reply. *' Mamma says she will not let us have nuts 
this time to make ourselves ill." 

" And where is the money to come from P " asked 
Charles, with elder-brother importance. 

" Oh, Mamma is going to give us sixpence each, 
and I shall try to win it all to myself," said Julia, 
the young lady who had eaten the nuts on the last 
occasion. 

" Have you got some money P " enquired little 
Bosa, looking up in Emily's face, as she sat by her 
side. 

Emily flushed crimson ; she dreaded the moment 
when she must tell these merry little ones she could 
not join their game. She knew they would appeal 
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to her uncle or her annt, and aronse her aunt Eliza's 
unkind remarks about her mother's odd notions, 
just now, too, when the children's tea-table was 
attracting notice by the clamour of young voices. 

Although these thoughts passed rapidly through 
her mind, they caused a slight pause, and Charles 
answered for her: "Of course cousin Emily has 
some money; and if she had not, Papa would lend 
her as much as she wanted. I'm afraid you are a 
set of little gamblers," he continued, laughing. 

" O Emily, do you remember Julia's face when the 
nuts were poured upon the table by her side ? I 
think you are an avaricious young lady, Ju. ; for if I 
recollect right, you would not lend Edward even one 
to put into the pool, when you had more than 
twenty." 

"Well," she replied, "they were mine; I won 
them ; I need not lend any unless I like." 

" Shall you be just the same with the money as 
you were with the nuts P " asked Edward. 

" Of course I shall if I win it." 

"Why, Emily," said Charles, "what's the matter? 
you look quite shocked." 

Before she could reply, Louisa lasked if every one had 
finished, as she wanted to have the table cleare<? 
for their game. Emijy watched the performance 
quietly ; she heard the orders given to bring out the 
whist tables. She saw her aunts and uncles choos- 
ing their partners, while the young ones were eagerly 
settling themselves at the round table, or coaxing 
their father for the sixpences he had promised. 

Emily's most eager looks, however,' were directed 
towards the whist tables, in her anxiety to see her 
aunt Eliza settled and fully engaged with the game, 
before the moment arrived in which she would have 
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to refuse to join her oonsins. Poor girl, she was bat 
young, and a coward after all of the world's opinion. 
It seemed but a simple thing to express her wish not 
to play at cards ; but Emily, who knew how every 
unusual or scrupulous act of her own was attributed 
to her mother's " absurd notions " on religion, shrank 
from it on that account, more than if she had felt 
sure of receiving aU the ridicule alone. 

The moment came at last. " Cousin Emmy, here's 
room for you between Charley and me," said little 
Bosa, making room for a chair next herself which 
her brother was bringing. 

"No, thank you, Eosa, dear," said Emily, in a 
whisper ; " I am not going to play ; I would rather 
not." 

"Not play cards!" exclaimed the child, looking 
amazed at the possibility of any one being able to 
resist such a temptation. 

"Hush, dear, don't speak so loud," whispered 
Emily, in terror lest her aunts should^hear. But 
the confusion of tongues caused by the many ex- 
clamations of surprise and entreaty, made it impos- 
sible to distinguish the cause of the tumult. 

It was too much, however, for Miss Trevor's 
patience, and she exclaimed in an angry tone, " Chil- 
dren, you must not make such a noise. Harriet, you 
will have to send them into the nursery ; no one can 
play whist with children in the room ; I have always 
said so." 

Mrs. Eraser, who had not joined the whist players, 
advanced to the table. 

"Emily won't play cards, Mamma," said two or 
three voices at once, but in a low tone, from fear of 
aunt Eliza. 

Emily gave her aunt an imploring look, which she 
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instantly understood. "Charles/' she said, softly, 
" begin this game without Emily ; she does not wish 
to play yet." 

He glanced at his cousin, and drew a long face, as 
if he would say, " Oh, I know whose doing that is, 
Miss Em. ; but at the same time he managed to 
attract the children's attention to the game, so that 
it was commenced without her. They soon became 
too much absorbed in trying to win, to wonder at 
* Cousin Emmy.' " 

Emily stood for some minutes at the table, watch- 
ing the progress of the game. She knew nothing of 
cards, scarcely even theii* names. They were banished 
from her own home, and until this evening she had 
never visited her aunts unless in company with her 
mother. On her uncle's birthday, twelve months 
before, she had seen her cousins play for nuts, but 
no one dared to ask her to join them in her mother's 
presence. Miss Trevor would have been delighted 
to tempt her now to act in opposition to these foolish 
prejudices, as she called them, had she thought on 
the matter at all. But Mrs. Eraser was more deli- 
cate; she would not openly encourage her sister's 
child to act in her mother's absence, as she would 
not dare to do in her presence. 

Emily at last seated herself in a chair, feeling 
rather isolated. The whist players were quietly 
absorbed in what seemed to her a most puzzling 
game. The children were talking merrily, and 
sometimes excitedly, at the round table, while every 
now and then a " hush," from Charles or Louisa, 
showed a wholesome fear of aunt Eliza. Emily took 
up a book from a side table, but soon laid it down 
again ; she knew those engravings by heart. She 
almost feared to move, lest she should attract her 
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aunt Eliza's notice; and at length leaned back in 
her chair, and began to regret the promise she had 
made to her mother, and to wonder why she should 
BO strongly object to cards. 

Presently, her annt Harriet, who had been ont of 
the room for some time, returned, and noticed the 
forlorn appearance of her favourite niece. "Poor 
child," she thought, " how silly it is of Maria to for- 
bid her these innocent amusements, I wonder if the 
sound of the •piano would annoy Eliza; a Uttle music 
would be greater pleasure to Emily than card play- 
mg. V 

She approached her neice. ** Emily, my dear, you 
can play for a Httle while, if you like, the piano 
tapers are lighted." 

" Oh, thank you, aunt," said Emily, starting up, 
her weary face looking bright in a moment, " but I 
don't want lights, I can play from memory." 

She seated herself at the piano, and commenced a 
simple movement from one of Beethoven's sonatos, 
playing softly, in the hope of not disturbing any one. 
A few bars were enough. Miss Trevor looked round 
from a distant part of the large drawing-room, and 
exclaimed, 

** Who is that at the piano ? It is impossible to 
play whist with music in the room. Is it you, 
Emily ? why are you not at eards with the rest P " 

The poor girl rose in haste and confusion. 

" Oh, let her alone, poor child," said Mrs. Hen- 
derson ; the music does not annoy me." 

** But I cannot bear it," was the reply. " Besides, 
I believe it's some fantastical nonsense of her 
mother's that keeps her from joining the children." 

Emily heard the last words as she walked to the 
round table, and stood looking at the players, at first 
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feeling as if she were shnt out from all the world* 
but presently becoming interested in the game. 
With all her ignorance of cards, she could not help 
seeing the points that might win or lose, and feeling 
anxious that some particular player should be tba 
winner. 

** If they ask me to play when this game is over/' 
she thought, *' I know I shall not be able to refuse. 
Why did mamma make me promise not to play P 
Perhaps she is too particular. What harm can there 
be in what my cousins are doing nowP and how 
happy they seem. I have nothing to do : I mustn't 
' play the piano ; I have read all the books in the 
drawing-room ; oh, I think I must have one game ; 
I should soon learn." Then the recollection of the 
dear pale face that had looked so lovingly at her 
when she promised, made her shudder at the thoughts 
that were passing through her mind. 

She turned from the table. " I wonder where 
Aunt Harriet is," she thought. ♦ " Perhaps I could 
get a book from the library if the book-case is not 
locked ; TU go and see." 

She went softly out of the room; but as she 
entered the hall, she heard the sound of footsteps on 
the gravel-walk outside, approaching the hou^e. 
Unwilling to be found by her uncle Fraser, whose 
voice she recognised, Emily started forward and 
entered the library, the door of which stood open. 

Here she remained in total .darkness, unseen by 
the gentlemen, who had evidently been smoking on 
the lawn. She heard their voices as they crossed 
the hall, entered the drawing-room, and closed the 
door after them. Emily stood a few moments, hesi- 
tating as to whether she should go up to the nursery 
and find her aunt Harriet, or, if the book-case was 
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unlocked, get a book from the library. She thought 
she would try for the latter first. 

She returned to the hall, lighted a chamber candle 
which stood on the hall table, and again entered the 
library. The book-case was locked, and if her uncle 
had the keys she could not ask him for them, and 
bring upon herself a torrent of questions about the 
card playing. At this last disappointment a resent- 
ful feeling was in her heart, not against: any person 
in particular, but against circumstances, which 
seemed to make her promise to her mother so diffi- 
cult to keep. To a girl so naturally active, so con- 
stantly employed, to have literally nothing to do* 
was torture. She must not play cards ; she had no 
work; music was forbidden; the book-case was 
locked. What could she do P Had it been earlier 
in the evening she would have escaped to the nursery, 
and coaxed the nurse to let her have the baby for 
a little while ; but at this hour he would be asleep, 
and if not, nurse would wish him to be. 

As she stood thus reflecting, with angry dis- 
content at her heart, she almost decided to return to 
the dining-room, and offer to join in the next game 
of cards, when suddenly to her mind recurred the 
earnest entreaty of her dear mother : " Do not play 
at cards, dear Emily; you will be asked and teazed 
into playing when I am not with you. You will be 
told there is no harm in it — that I am too parti- 
cular. Many persons consider cards in themselves 
harmless ; and so they would be if those who play 
had strength of mind to avoid gambling; but 
whether it is wrong or not, show me, dearest, that 
you are able to resist temptation when I am not 
with you in a little matter like this, and I shall trust 
you in the hour of greater trial, for I know what 
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yoTff temptations to play will be. And if yon con- 
quer, it will not be in your own strength." 

" Ah," thought Emily, " did mamma really know 
how miserable I should be — how my cousins would 
teaze — ^how satirical and unkind Aunt Eliza. would 
be ! I would not have promised had I known. 
When I go back they will all be upon me ; uncle 
Eraser is there now, and it will be more difficult 
than ever to say no. Papa is there too ; he will see 
that I could not refuse, and explain it to mamma. 
But then, how can I break my promise ? Oh, what 
shall I do ? there is one of them coming to look for 
me," she added, almost aloud, as the drawing-room 
door opened, and she heard the voice of her cousin 
Charles. 

" 1*11 find her," he said ; ** I dare say she's up in 
the nursery." 

Emily hastily put out the light, and as she heard 
her cousin pass up stairs, a feeling of helplessness to 
resist any longer came. over her; and, as it were, at 
the same moment, her mother's often-expressed 
remark, "Nothing is too trifling to be made the 
subject of prayer." Alone in the dark room Emily 
sank on her knees. She had time only for a few 
short words, but they expressed her utter weakness, 
and her earnest desire for strength. She started 
up at the sound of her cousin's rapid footsteps 
descending the stairs, and stood breathless till she 
heard him open the drawing-room door ; then she 
quietly followed him in. 

** Oh ! " he exclaimed, as he turned and saw her ; 
" here she is, papa ; now you must make her join 
our game. Where have you been, Emily P we have 
been waiting for you I can't tell how long." 

Her uncle came towards her. "Why, Emily, 
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wbat is tlie meaning of all IhisP I know jartr 
inotber objects to cards, but it's all nonsense. You 
are getting old enough now to judge for jrinrself ; 
and yon don't suppose I would ask you to do what 
is wrong." He placed hiB arm round her as he 
epoke, and gently forced her to a seat at the table 
by his side. 



Bat in the dark, eilenb libraiy, Kuiily had gained 
now strength. Unmoved by the thought that her 
aunt Eliza was near, or by the satirical looks of her 
Oionian cousin, Frank Henderson, she rose with 
determination, and said firmly, even while the tears 
Stood in her eyes. " Please, oncle Fraaer, do not ask 
me to play cards ; mamma particularly requested 
me not to do ao, before I left home." 
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Complete silence followed, only interrupted by Miss 
Trevor's muttered remark, 

" Absurd ! what next will Maria do ? " 

Emily's heart was beating painfully, for all eyes 
were upon her. When, to her astonishment and de- 
light, her father turned round from the whist table 
with his Gards in his hand, and said : 

" Emily, my love, if your mother requested you 
not to play at cards, no one can possibly expect you 
to do so. You cannot have a better guide than 
your mother." 

His dignified manner silenced his censorious sister- 
in-law, while Emily withdrew from the card-table, 
with the tears of astonishment and relief rolling 
down her cheeks. Her uncle Eraser looked kindly 
at her, and said : 

** I did not know you were acting in accordance 
with your mother's request," my dear, "or you 
should not- have been asked to play at all." 

Mrs. Eraser entered the room while Captain Mer- 
lon was speaking, and coming forward hastily, took 
her niece by the hand, and led her out of the room. 

" Why did you not tell me it was your mother's 
wish that you should not play cards ? " she asked. 

** I meant to do so, aunt," she replied; "but I 
did not like to say so before aunt Eliza, she does 
laugh at mamma so. I left the room to look for 
you, and to get a book, but the book-case was locked." 

" Well, come with me now, I'll get you a book." 

So they entered the library together. While Mrs. 
Eraser unlocked the book-case she said : 

" How silly it is of you, Emily, to mind what your 
aunt Eliza says. You know it is her manner, she 
does not meAn to be unkind to yout mother, but she 
cannot understand her peculiar notions." 
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No, aunt," said Emily sadly ; " I Vnow mamma 
thinks differently to many people, but T think that's 
the reason she's so good." 

" It may be so," said Mrs. Fraser, with a sigh. 
How true are our Saviour's words, * By their fruits 
ye shall know them.' And Mrs. Fraser remem- 
bered the words. 

Emily chose her book, and returned to the drawing- 
room to spend the rest of tne evening in her favourii» 
employment, but with her heart full of thankfulness 
that she had not failed in her promise to her mother. 



CHAPTER lY. 

" Is mamma asleep yet, Dennis P " asked Emily in 
a low voice, as the woman quietly opened the bed- 
room door, in answer to her gentle knock. 

" No, Miss, your mamma heard the carriage wheels, 
and she said I was to let you come in and see her." 

Mrs. Merton heard the whispering voices, ** Come 
in, darling," she said; "I'm not asleep." 

EmHy entered softly and approached her mother's 
bed. *' Mamma," she said, as she stooped to kiss 
her ; " are you well enough to hear about this even- 
ing?" 

"Oh, yes, my dear," bhe replied, as she noticed 
the flushed face, and the eyes glittering with glad 
tears. " What have you to tell me P " 

"Oh, mamma," she said, "I have gained the 
victory ! I did not play cards." 

"But was it such a great victory P" said Mrs. 
Merton, smiling. 

" Oh yes, mamma, indeed it was. I thought once 
I must give way, I had to resist such persuasionp 
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and coaxings from my aunt, and uncle, and cousins ; 
besides aunt Eliza's unkind words about you, manuna, 
that I wonder I did conquer after alL" 

" Poor Emily," said her mother, fondly ; " and how 
was it you conquered at last P " 

** Oh, mamma, not by myself. Once, when I stood 
looking at the players, I felt so miserable, for there 
were no new books in the drawing-room, and aunt 
Eliza would not allow me to touch the piano." 

Emily paused, she hesitated, as many timid re- 
tiring natures do, to speak of her personal feelings 
on religious subjects, even to her mother. 

"Gro on, darling," said Mrs. Merton, who understood 
the cause of her hesitation, yet wished to know all. 

Emily seated herself, and partially concealing her 
face on the pillow beside her mother, she said : 

** Mamma, I went into the library to get a book, 
and found the book-case locked. I did not know 
where aunt Harriet was, and I felt wretched ; I had 
nothing to do, and then I heard Charles calling for 
me. I knew they were going to ask me to join the 
next game, and I was sure I should break my pro- 
mise to you. But all at once I remembered what 
you have told me, that we may pray to God and tell 
Him the most trifling troubles we have, and so, 
man;ima, I knelt down in the dark library, and prayed 
to Him to give me strength to do what was right. 
It was only for a minute, mamma, but I felt so strong 
afterwards when I went back to the drawing-room. 
Uncle Eraser tried to make me sit by him at the 
card-table, but I spoke out firmly and told him that 
mamma did not wish me to play at cards. I can't 
think now how I dared to say it, for the room was so 
silent while I spoke, and aunt Eli^a did say some- 
thing I could not hear. But, mamma, only fancy, 
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papa stopped her, it was the best of all ; he said, 
• Emily, if your mother requested you not to play 
cards, no one csan possibly wish you to do so, she is 
your best guide.' It was all over then. No one 
tried to persuade me after that, and aunt Harriet 
spoke so kindly, and brought me a book, that book I 
have wanted to read for so long, mamma, * The Death 
of Abel.' I am sure I do not know what was said or 
done in the drawing-room after I began to read, but 
the time passed so quickly, that when papa told me 
our carriage was waiting, I could scarcely believe it." 

Emily paused, and then said, "It was a happy 
evening after all, I was so glad I had gained the 
victory over myself, and had not broken my promise 
to you." 

By this time the tears were rolling down Mrs. 
Merton's cheeks, but the deep flush, and the glittering 
eyes, showed the happiness of her heart. She laid 
her hand on her child's arm, and said : 

•* Nay, in all these things we are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us. This is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even your faith. 
Thanks be to God who giveth us the victory." 

Colonel Merton's footsteps were heard approaching. 

" Go now, my darling," said Mrs. Merton, as Emily 
hastily rose and kissed her. " Grood night, we will 
have a long talk about this to-morrow." 

Colonel Merton met his daughter. 

** Good night, papa ; mamma is not asleep," she 
said, as she passed him hastily, that he might not see 
the tears her mother's quoted verses had caused. 

The tall soldier restrained the martial step as he 
approached his wife's bedside, and said, softly : 

" Still awake, love P " 

** Yes," she replied, while her whole face seemed 
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lit up with smiles ; '* I feel mach better to-night, and 
BO happy." 

" You look so," he said, also smiling ; bnt a secret 
fear arose in his heart, that this apparent improve- 
ment in his wife was but an omen of sorrow. And 
then he stood looking at her, with difficulty con- 
trolling his features that they might not express his 
anxiety. 

" He cannot understand," she said to herself, 
"neither would he sympathize with my happiness 
were I to tell him the cause." 

Yet she asked a few questions about his visit, and 
seemed interested in his replies. But she looked 
in vain for a reference to the affiiir of the cards, or 
to his own interference in the matter. The kind 
husband who so admired and appreciated his wife's 
real worth, and who so dreaded the thought of losing 
her, could not help silently agreeing with her sisters 
that her opinions were singular; yet, at the same 
time, his conscience bore testimony, that the religion 
about which he was still sceptical, had beautified her 
whole life, and made her in every way so superior 
to her sisters. 

Some such thoughts passed through his mind as 
he stood by her side, silently wondering at the calm 
happiness depicted on her &ce. At last he stooped 
and kissed her, saying : 

« Good night, darling ; is there anything I can do 
for you before T go to my dressing-room ? " 

" No, thank you," she replied ; " only to ring for 
Dennis." 

Colonel Merton rung the bell, and then, with 
another anxious look at his wife, he passed out of 
the room. On the stairs he met Dennis. 

" I do not like your mistress's appearance to-night, 
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Dennis/' he said, stopping her, and speaking in a 
low voice. 

The woman looked startled. " I haven't noticed 
any difference in my mistress, sir," she said ; " she 
did not appear worse or better when I left her just 
now, than she has been all day." 

" Oh, did yon not P Then perhaps it is my mis- 
take; but don't leave her much to-night, and call 
me if there appears the least change." 

"I will, sir," said Dennis, as she hurried to her 
mistress, wondering what could have happened to 
alarm the Colonel. She was too wise to show her 
anxiety, but she lingered in the room, glancing every 
now and then at the calm, placid face. She thought 
she had not seen her mistress look so well or so 
happy for months, and wondered still more at Colonel 
Morton's anxiety. 

At last Mrs. Merton said, " Don't stay any longer, 
Dennis, go to bed. I will call you if I want any- 
thing." 

Dennis still lingered, placing the little silver bell 
on the table, shading the night-light, and movmg 
here and there noiselessly ; till at last her mistress 
was attracted to notice her anxious looks. 

" Don't fear to leave me, Dennis," she said with a 
smile ; " I am not inclined to sleep yet ; and with 
your door open you would wake at even a whisper 
from me, I think." 

Dennis smiled too, and replied, " "Well, ma'am, I 
know I am a light sleeper, and as you seem so much 
better to-night, I'll go ; but please ring if you want 



me. 



" Yes, I will, you may be quite sure. Now go to 
bed ; perhaps I shall have to disturb you after all, 
so get your first sleep soon." 
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Dennis entered the adjoining room with a strange 
dread hanging over her. ** What is the matter with 
na all to-night P " she thought. " I have never seen 
my dear mistress look so bright and happy as she 
does now for weeks — not since she became so much 
worse ; and yet I seem to fear something. I shan't 
undress," she continued, lying down on the bed in 
her clothes, with a determmation to keep awake; 
but with all her efforts, the quiet repose of the two 
apartments overpowered her at last, and she slept 
soundly. 

Meanwhile, the patient was lying in a state of 
calm composure and deep thought. All she wished 
and hoped for her daughter seemed realized. Her 
conduct that evening proved that her earnest teach- 
ings had not been thrown away. It was but a trifle 
in which she had conquered, but she had learned 
** not to despise the day of small things." The ' 
principle of resistance to evil had developed itself, 
and the power of prayer, and dependence on a higher 
strength than her own, had been learnt that evening 
by her daughter. She could even leave her now, if 
God so willed it ; He would never forsake the mother- 
less child. Perhaps, not a little of her present hap- 
piness arose from the fact, that her husband had 
with his own lips, upheld his daughter in following 
her mother's wishes, even in what he would call a 
trifle. How she had talked; how calmly she had 
reasoned with him on religious subjects ; how she 
had prayed for him, that his scepticism might be 
broken down, and his eyes opened to the beauty and 
truth of real Christianity, he alone knew. And 
when her health began to fail, and she feared that 
her case was hopeless, she would say to herself, 
'* Oh, if I thought that my deuth would rouse my 
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husband to believe that there must be another state 
of existence — ^a future of happiness or misery after 
death — I would readily die." - 

As she thus lay thinking and hoping for the ever- 
lasting happiness of those so dear to her, gradually 
a sweet composure crept over her, and she slept. 
" So He giveth His beloved sleep." 

Dennis awoke &om an uneasy dream with a sudden 
start. For some moments she could not collect her 
scattered senses, for the dim light firom the night- 
lamp which shone from her mistress's room through 
the open door, glimmered fiuntly against the opposite 
walL She started up, and with cautions steps 
entered the room, and approached the dressing-table, 
on which stood her mistress' watch. The hands 
pointed to three. " How I have slept," she said to 
herself; " I hope dear mistress hasn't called." She 
turned to the bed, but one glance made her snatch 
up a taper that stood on the table, rush to the night 
lamp, and light it. Then she returned to the bed, 
looked wildly at the calm face on the pillow, and 
then, as if to confirm her fear, laid her trembling 
hand on the pale cheek. Starting back at the touch, 
she rushed from the room and up-stairs into the 
Colonel's room, exclaiming, 

" Oh, Colonel ! oh, my dear mistress ! " 

** Her entrance awoke him. He started up in bed 
and looked at her. 

" Call the servants ; send for Dr. Henley. I 
expected this. Go; I will be with you in a 



moment." 



Dennis lefb the room hastily to do her master's 
bidding. The servants were roused; the doctor 
sent for ; while Dennis could only go from one to 
another with her orders, saying, while the tears 
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streamed down ber cheeks, " It's too late, too late ; 
no one can do her any good now." 

It needed no doctor to tell Colonel Merton 
that his only daughter was motherless, when 
he stood by that bedside. No one seemed to 
have thought of that daughter till, half- dressed, 
with her long, fan* hair streaming on her shoul- 
ders, she entered the room and flew to her father's 
side. 

" Papa, you here ! What's the matter ? " She 
glanced at the bed. " Mamma, mamma ! Oh, papa, 
what is it P Mamma, speak to me." 

" She will never speak to you again, my child," 
said the Colonel, raising her in his arms as she 
almost fell forward on the bed. " Emily, you have 
only your father to love now." He clasped his arms 
roimd her, and held her tightly to his breast as he 
spoke. 

Gradually, as he held her there, the truth dawned 
upon her that her dear mother, so good, so loving, 
and so beloved, was dead, and then from the young 
heart came a burst of tears so violent, that her father 
had to carry her from the room. 

By this time the doctor had arrived, and the ser- 
vants, bewildered aijd awe-stricken, were preparing 
lights and flres in the different rooms. Colonel 
Merton carried his daughter to the break&st-room, 
and placed her on a sofa drawn near the fire. He 
let her weep on ; he knew how it would relieve the 
youtliful spirit, but he could. not shed a tear; the 
blow had stunned him. Dennis, with her eyes red 
with weeping, came in with shawls and cloaks to 
cover her half-dressed young lady. The man 
brought in hot coffee, but Emily could not touch 
it j her grief seemed uncontrollable. 
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At lengtli, wlien they were alone, her father said 
to her, in a voice that seemed choking with painful 
emotion, ** Emily, if you believe as your mother be- 
lieved, that death is only a change from earth to a 
happier existence in heaven, why do you mourn so 
deeply P" 

Emily lifted her eyes to her father's face, dimmed 
with half-quenched tears ; she rose from the sofa, 
threw from her the shawls and rugs with which 
Dennis had covered her, and kneeling by her &ther'8 
side she said, 

** Papa, and you believe it too, don't you P Oh, 
yes, papa, you must, you would go mad, papa, if you 
thought you should never see mamma again. Papa, 
papa, you must believe it ; say you do. Mamma can 
hear you ; I know she can. Oh, how happy it would 
have made her, if she had known you beheved this 
before she died. I'm sure you do now." 

The pleading tones, the choking voice, and her 
suppressed sobs, moved the heart of the strong man, 
and the emotion that shook his manly frame, and 
brought tears from his eyes frightened his gentle 
daughter. She started up, and rushed to the bell to 
ring it. 

" No, no," he explained; ** I shall be better pre- 
sently^ this will do me good." * 

Gradually he became calmer, while his daughter 
stood looking at him in dismay. She had never 
before seen her father so unnerved. It checked her 
own grief, and when he poured X)ut coflfee for himself 
and advised her to drink some, she made an effort, 
and found it did her good. 

Dennis knocked at the door; on being told to 
come in, she entered carrying a dress of Emily's. 
"Oh, I'm so glad to see you looking. better, miss," 
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she said. " I've brought you a warm dress ; it will 
be better for you than that thin dressing-gown." 

"Yes, I'll put it on, Dennis," she said, as she 
walked to the other side of the room ; ai\d Dennis 
saw at a glance that the Colonel had broken down, 
that the soldier in his deep grief had been as a child, 
and she saw also that Emily was controlling herself 
for his sake. 

We need not dwell upon the sad week which fol- 
lowed such a week as generally does elapse, between 
death and the grave — a week during which the 
stunned senses refuse to believe that the loved one 
is gone, till the coffin is carried downstairs, or the 
earth is thrown over it in the grave ; then, and not 
till then do we fully believe in death. 

Mrs. Merton's sisters ware shocked and grieved 
at the event ; they mourned for their gentle sister 
with true sorrow. Miss Trevor's conscience made 
her sister's memory painful to her, and she resolved, 
that if Emily showed Any disposition to follow in 
her mother's footsteps, she would not, for the present 
at least, interfere. Mrs. Eraser wished Emily to 
come and stay with them for a time ; she thought it 
would divert her mind from her grief; but Emily 
begged so earnestly to remain with her £a.ther, that 
h& consented, and felt happy in doing so ; his heart 
clung to his child who could sympathize in his deep 
grief, and who was every day becoming more dear to 
him. And Emily remembered her mother's words, 
" If I die, my child, you must never forsake your 
father, and remember, if you wish him to believe 
what you believe, and to honour religion, you must 
let him see by your conduct, that you are influenced 
by the religion you profess, and never, my dear 
Emily, force your opinions upon your elders, espe* 
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cially your father; religious opinions are not reli- 
gion, and there is a homely proverb, " actions speak 
louder than words.'* 

For three months Emily strove to follow her dear 
mother's precepts. By degrees she gained her father 
over to listen to a chapter in the bible, or to accom- 
pany her to church. At the end of that time his 
regiment was ordered abroad to active service. 

Poor Emily! her grief broke out afresh at the 
prospect of this second loss. Although a soldier's 
daughter, her heart sunk with dismay at the thought 
that her father was really going into the battle-field, 
and might share the fate of those she had read of in 
history. For England, at that period, had almost for- 
gotten the realities of war, in a forty years' peace, 
and to Emily, it had never been more than a romance 
of the past ; but she taught herself to submit, and to 
hope for her father's safe return. As to whether the 
English would be victorious or not, she seemed per- 
fectly indifferent ; for even in a victory how many a 
brave soldier would be sacrificed ! 

But Emily was to hear of another victory before 
her father left her. One Sunday evening, after the 
day had been fixed for the departure of the troops, 
Emily brought out her bible and asked, " Papa, what 
chapter shall I read?" 

He looked at her with a smile. " Eead the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Komans, my dear 
Emily." 

The quick, sensitive heart of the child remembered 
the words which occur near the end of that chapter. 
A flush rose to her brow, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 

" Emily, my darling," said her father, " I shall be 
parted from you next week; I have determined to 
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make your heart happy before I go. Can you bear 
me to refer to the last evening of your dear mother's 
life ?" 

" Yes, papa ;" but her lips quivered. 

" Emily," continued her father, " those last words 
of your mother to you I heard as I was approaching 
her room. I stepped softly, not knowing you were 
there, and fearing she might be asleep. * Nay, in all 
these things we are more than conquerors. This is 
the victory that overcometh the world, even your 
faith.' The words haunted me ; I could not get them 
out of my mind after your mother's death ; I knew 
they must be in the bible. Ah, my darling, I have 
heard them read at the garrison church many times, 
but I knew not where they occurred. When you 
first so timidly asked me if you should read a chapter, 
I readily consented; I wanted you to read these 
words, that I might discover the chapter in which 
they occurred, and read for myself; but, strange to 
say, weeks passed before you did so." 

" Oh, I could not, papa ; it would have choked me 
to read the words aloud to you ; but I read them to 
myself often." 

" It was no matter, darling. I searched for them 
at last, and found them with very little difficulty ; but 
you have never yet told me what caused your deai' 
mother to say those words to you." 

" Papa," exclaimed Emily, throwing herself on her 
knees by her father, and hiding her face on his 
shoulder, " you won't laugh at me if I tell you ?" 

" Laugh, Emily ! God forbid ! I have too keen 
a remembrance of your dear mother's voice, as she 
uttered them on that sad night, to laugh, even if 
they were not the words of the bible." 

The heart of the young gii-l leaped for joy at these 
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last words, ** Yictoiy, victory," she thought," over 
infidelity and indifference. Oh, dear, dear mother, 
does she know ?" 

"You have not told me, Eriiily," said her father, 
as he passed his arms round his daughter and 
pressed her to his breast. 

Emily raised her head, and with timid accents 
told him her trouble about the cards, as she had 
that night told her mother. Father and daughter 
mingled their tears together as they talked. The tall 
dignified soldier, now humble as a little child, could 
learn from his young daughter lessons of feith 
which she had been taught by her mother, who 
" being dead, yet spoke." 

From that evening Emily's greatest sorrow was 
removed. Her father, whether he lived or died on 
the battle-field — ^whether he returned to share in the 
honours of conquest, or the mortification of a defeat 
— ^would still be a conqueror: "a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ, whose weapons were not carnal but 
spiritual." 

During the Crimean war Emily resided with her 
dear Aunt Harriet ; she had less to contend with 
now, for as good old John Bunyan has it, " Religion 
had put on her silken slippers, and her followers 
were at least treated with respect." Her father 
returned from the battle-field in safety and honour ; 
but not even when she saw our gracious Queen 
place the badge of honour on his breast, did her 
heart beat with such happy emotions, as when ah© 
had talked to him on that evening, of the victory 
which overcometh the world; and when she could 
say, with her mother,*** Thanks be to Grod who giveth 
us the victory." 

J. AlTD W. KIDZB, P&UTXXBS, 14, BABXHOLOMBW OliOSa. 
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